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Summary of Major Articles 
18160006a Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No 1, Jan 88 pp 158-159 


[Text] V. Studentsov in his article “Shifts in Public 
Control and an Economic Role of the State” summa- 
rizes, as it were, discussion of the relations between 
public control and private enterprise in the capitalist 
countries. The euthor notes that the participants in the 
discussion were unanimous in their view that public 
control in the economic sphere has undergone profound 
changes in recent years. At the same time he points to a 
novel character of views about and approaches to the 
causes which generate changes in market economies. For 
instance, there is no agreement about the role of objec- 
tive and subjective factors which govern state interfer- 
ence in market relations of the impact of privatization 
on the overall economic development. The most acute 
controversies center around the problem of socializa- 
tion, its various manifestations and possible impact on 
the role of governments. Likewise, the issue of national- 
ization received close attention; both positive and nega- 
tive aspects of this phenomenon were reviewed in greater 
scope and dimensions. Equaily high on the agenda was 
an analysis of the political mechanisms of capitalist 
society which provide the necessary institutional frame- 
work for public control. 


Obviously, many issues remained unanswered in the 
course of the discussion. How far can the state go in its 
control over the economy? What is the economic nature 
of taxes and sy sidies? What is the actual role of political 
institutions and processes in shaping the economic pol- 
icies of capitalist states? An answer to these and many 
other issues will undoubtedly enhance our understand- 
ing of the phenomena which are currently visible across 
the board in the capitalist world. 


The article of M. Petrovskaya “American Mass Con- 
sciousness and Militarism™ reviews important indicators 
and criteria of the public reaction to militarism and its 
various manifestations. The author thoroughly examines 
the attitudes of Americans to the army, war, defense 
budget and other factors which are instrumental in 
shaping militaristicmentality. An indepth analysis cov- 
ers the evolution of US army and the copditions in which 
it originated, as compared with Europe. The initial 
public attitudes to the military changed drastically after 
World War II when the tensions between the imperatives 


of the military establishment and the American liberal 
society became more acute. Kelying on numerous Amer- 
ican sources, the author points out that it was during that 


war and aggravation of international tensions. The Viet- 
namese trauma seriously undermined the authority of 
the civil administration and the military establishment. 
Equally significant changes took place in the minds of 
the Americans in their attitude towards war, particularly 
a nuclear one. 


Therefore, concludes the author, there are Geep-rooted 
cultural and historical conditions in the United States 
which may promote further evolution of public con- 
sciousness, with due account of the realities of the 
nuclear age. 


The link between the availability of energy resources and 
international security is an important political issue of 
today. In his article “The World Energy Situation and 
International Security”, A. Nikiforov shows that an 
access to and availability of energy resources have 
become a top priority of domestic and foreign policies of 
all states. Besides, there is a growing public awareness 
that the unabated development of the energy industry 
worldwide at its present pace pushes mankind to the 


international security and, reviewing the links between 
the world energy situation and international politics, 
outlines three major factors—i.ec., the reliance of most 
nations on limited number of energy resources (oil, for 
instance), extensive world trade in energy resources, and 
the development of the nuclear power industry which is 
fraught with danger of the proliferation of nuclear arms. 
Specific emphasis is laid on the quest for new approaches 
to the global energy problem. instrumental 
in this case may become the principle of reasonable 
sufficiency and the introduciion of new energy technol- 
ogies: they will ensure a safer world to live in. Energy 
conservation measures, higher efficiency of the existing 
power-generating capacities, renewable sources of energy 
and new types of energy storage systems offer a sound 
alternative to the nuclear power industry the continued 
development of which may lead to unpredictable eco- 
nomic, ecological and international political conse- 
quences. 


“Socialism: the Choice of a World Econemic Strategy” 
written by A. Kunitsin offers a detailed review of the 
current economic processes in the socialist countries 
which, unlike other regions of the world, remain some- 
what isolated from the rest of the world economy and are 
looking forward to expanding their relations with other 


_ nations, with due account for their economic security. 


Internationalization of national costs of production, 
expanded competition for goods and services, greater 
economic integration and specialization are the major 








towards the realization of the first and most desirable 
ment of socialism. 


“The Restructuring of International Relations—Ways 
and Approaches” is a dialogue between V. Lukin and A. 
Bovin about the possible evolution of international rela- 
tions and a new type of political thinking. The main 


board. The world today should not be regarded as a 
two-dimensional structure: it is a complex multi-dimen- 
sional organism the functioning of which 1s often under- 


by the two foremost experts on international relations 
who, inter alia, emphasize the link between the pere- 
stroika in the Soviet Union and the restructuring of 
international relations at large. 


T. Vorozheikina’s article “Nicaragua: Some Pecularities 
of Transitional Period” deals with political and eco- 
nomic problems of Nicaragua after the triumph of the 
Sandinist revolution in 1979. The author explores the 





Yelena Viadimirovna Tsedilina, candidate of historical 
sciences, scientific associate of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences IMEMO. 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS “Pravda”. 
“Mirovaya ckonomika i mezhdunarodnyye otnosh- 
eniya™, 1989 


Western Shift From Government Regulation of 


Economy 

18160006¢ Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA | 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No I, Jan 89 pp 5-22 


[Article by Viktor Borisovich Studentsov, candidate of 
economic sciences, senior scientific associate of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences IMEMO: “Changes in State 
Regulation and the Economic Role of the State”) 
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[Text]Wia V. Studentsov's article we make an i 


helped elucidate, it would seem, a’ in some respects alsi: 
bring closer the viewpoints of ine participants and sul- 
stantiate new approaches to mcxy important aspects of 
the problem. 


The editors thank all the participants in the discussion. 


The discussion “State Regulation and Private Enterprise 
in Capitalist Countries: Evolution of Relations’ contin- 
ned in the journal for more than a year. 


Cad the discussion acoomptsh the tasks confrnting it? 
Yes and no. A number of questions was revealed in a 
fundamentally mew way i» the course of the discussion. 
Those which were port of the discussion agenda 
directly—the nature and characterictics of individual 
aspects of the chaage 'n state regulation—-were clabo- 
rated in greater depth than a number of general problems 
of the theory of the cconomic functions of the state. This 
was natural. Expecting a breakthrough in the theoretical 
analysis of the economic role of the state under capifal- 
ism as a result of this generally quite brief discussion 
would have been premature: it could only be the fruit of 
longer and, what is of considerable importance, more 
comprehensive study. 


It would seem that the discussion was fruitful. Its posi- 
tive significance is primarily the fact that in having 
brought about the confrontation of various viewpoints 
and having shown the degree of their elaboration and the 
extent of their support by well-founded arguments it 
revealed the gaps in theory which need to be filled in as 
quickly as possible. Also of considerable importance, of 
course, is the fact that many new ideas and approaches 
and interesting propositions (often in the form of con- 
jecture and hypothesis), a final assessment of which will 
be made by the subsequent development of theory and 
practice, were advanced in the course of the discuscion. 


Restructuring of State Regulation: Essence and 
Consequences 


A central place in the discussion was occupied by the 
question of the nature and causes of the restructuring of 
state regulation in the developed capitalist countries in 
the 1980's. 


Here the concurrence of opinion on the fundamental 


State-monopoly cap.talism, the basis of which is the 
crisis of state regulation and the crisis of postwar state- 
monopoly capitalis=, is taking *hape™ (V. Volobuyev). It 


the 

participants in the discussion to show that 
the role of the state is, for all that, in some way charging 
in present-day capitalism, was perceived by some people 


We can agree, on the whole, with the idea concerning the 
formation of a new model of state-monopoly capitalism 
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political spheres and the mechanism of the formulation 


It would seem that the opinion concerning the need for 
study of a state's political and administrative arrange- 
ment in connection with its economic policy is far from 
groundiess. Staic regulation and the economic role of the 
state are the product not only of social and economic 
conditions but also of the sociopolitical organization of 
society. 


Modern bourgeois society is based on the formal legal 
equality of the citizens and universal suffrage. The latter 
has turned the political struggle into a principal form of 
economic struggle between the classes, and also within 
them—between social strata—and increased the relative 
PT or a ee ee eT 


Since the state possesses relative independence and iis 
actions express in one way or another social compro- 
mise, its economic activity depends on the correlation of 
class and social forces and the mechanisr~s of the forma- 
tion of a compromise of their interests. 


The mechanisms of the struggle for the institutions of 
political power (by means of the struggle for votes) which 
SE ee ee Oe ee 
the orders .¢ the capitalists. The history of the postwar 
decades provides examples of how certain measures of 
state regulation have been implemented in defiance of 
the wishes not only of individual groups but also the 
entire class of capitalists, and these examples cannot be 
explained by the everyday “social maneuvering” for- 
mula, what is more. 


Of course, the power of capital, big capital primarily, 
what is more, makes itself felt even under the conditions 
of a bourgeois parliamentary republic and universal 
suffrage. It, specifically, is manifested in various forms 
of manipulatior of the public consciousness, as a result 
of which the real political choice of the electorate is 
limited, and votes are cast for the parties and figures 
which adhere the most to the economic policy pleasing to 
business. 


In addition, even if they themselves do not come from 
the class of the bourgeoisie and do not share its ideology, 
the politicians at the helm are forced, owing to the 
ownership relations which prevail in society and eco- 
nomic pressure, to rely on the bourgeoisie and are the 
spokesmen for its interests. 


A number of speeches in the discussion, however, 


methodologically 

inasmuch as it implies, first, its formulaiion of policy 
always and everywhere on the basis of some “common” 
goals of capital and, second, exclusive control over it on 
the part of the bourgeoisie. In addition, this approach 
essentially reduces the suin total of social relations and 
contradictions of capitalism to the opposition and strug- 
gle of labor and capital. 


The bourgeois state may and does operate as a capitalist 
by no means because it is such by definition. The state is 
a particular social institution, a machine alienated from 
society and personnel. Strictly speaking, the nature of its 
relative independence has its roots here. Considering it 
the blind tool of this class or the other is not legitimate 
inasmuch as in reality the state's actions are always and 
everywhere the expression of a particular correlation of 
class and social forces and the interests of the state 
bureaucracy and, as a rule, a product of compromise. 
Society is divided not only into classes but also into a 
multitude of social strata defined by economic, political, 
social and cultural differences, each of which has its own 
specific interests. An economic struggle is under way not 
only between classes but also between these strata and 
groups, which recruit their members from among the 
classes. The common interests of this stratum or the 
other may sometimes even outweigh class interests, and 
between the strata, at times assume greater seriousness 
than contradictions between the classes. 


Limiting the possibilities of realization of the partial, 
particular interest of this stratum or the other, the state 
may also act not as a collective capitalist but as the 
spokesman for some national interests. Of course, here 
also we may discern its realization of the class function 
inasmuch as it is preventing the collapse as a result of 
internal discord of nothing other than the bourgeois 
society. However, this “organizer” function of the state 
is present always and everywhere: what is specifically 
bourgeois in the capitalist state is merely the fact that it 
understands social interest as the interest of capitalist 
society. 


Class relations constitute a powerful seam of the increas- 
ingly complex social relations, but do not encompass 
them entirely. And although interaction between the 
classes makes its mark on practically all social relations, 
it in many instances determines their form, but not their 
esscnce. In just the same way class interests shape merely 
part of the interests of the citizens of society. Because 
social relations and the interests of the citizens of the 
society do not ammount wholly to class interests the state 
frequently acts the part of independent arbiter, and not 
class organ. 





group here, each spokesman for a partial, particular 


nized and, consequently, less politically powerful. 


But economic policy is shaped not only under the impact 
of forces and motives which are “external” in relation to 
the government and machinery of state. Persons at the 
helm of power in the capitalist countries are far from 
always, it would be more accurate to say extremely 
rarely, guided directly by considerations of realization of 
the interests of this class (group and so forth) or the other 
and “social interest”. Politicians, state bureaucrats and 
government officials are primarily preoccupied with the 
strength of their position, considerations of prestige, 
status and the acquisition of higher income, an aspira- 
tion to go down in history and so forth. Their activity is 
subordinated to service of the ‘nterests of this class or the 
other only to the extent to which it is a means of 
achieving their particular aspirations and a result of 
economic and political pressure. 


The interests of bourgeo‘s politicians and top civil ser- 
vants coincide with the interests of the bourgeoisie in 
what concerns the preservation of capitalist orders. But 
the existence of this unity does not mean, obviously, that 
it is observed everywhere and in everything. Politicians 
are concerned to secure for themselves support in the 
masses and could for this reason run in some respects 
counter to the interests of business circles, if this be a 
condition of the winning of power (in reality, as already 
mentioned, they always endeavor to rely on big business 
to this extent or the other). They are interested in 
augmenting their power, by way of “buying” votes 
included, and increasing the number of its attributes, 
which, in turn, is connected with a growth of government 
spending. Business circles—not all b.« those which 
receive from the state less than they give—have an 
interest in the “smallest” and “cheapest” government 
possible, whereas the civil servants, on the other hand, 
long for “dearer” government to the extent that it is 
identical to an increase in their numbers and a rise in 
their prestige and salaries. The employers long for the 


ests at the expense of society. “The bureaucracy has in its 
possession the state: this is its private property.”'* 


In the same way the motive of the activity of people 
working at state-owned enterprises is not concern for the 
interests of capital or the “common weal” but personal 
advantage. Realization of the goals conveyed to the 
nationalized companies by the government does not 
always and necessarily coincide with the interest of their 
managers and personnel and could even be contrary to 
them. As in private firms, a separation of ownership 
from t and control is observed here, the 
result of which could be partial usurpation of the right to 
administer the property by the managers (this idea was 
heard in the speeches of Yu. Kochevrin and S. Peregu- 
dov). 


Affirmation of the existence among politicians, in state 
administration and among people working in the nation- 
alized sector of their own interests distinct both from the 
interests of the class of capital and of society and also of 
the possibility of their partial realization at the expense 
of the latter does not mean, of course, that the machinery 
of state is interpreted as machinery of service of their 
interests. But it is becoming clear ‘hat the focus of state 
regulation is only ultimately determined by objective 
relations independent of people's will, the state of the 
productive forces and the motives of the achievement of 
class or national interests. At each given moment it is 
subjectively motivated and is the product of a compro- 
mise of the interests of various classes and social groups 
and personal and corporate interests of the political elite 
and the bureaucratic upper stratum. 


Accordingly, the state is not in all its actions a force 
pursuing realization of the common interest and an 
agent of socialization and could and does serve the 
realization of particular interests (both group and indi- 
vidual) also. For this reason a strengthening of its eco- 
nomic positions may not be directly identified with a 
growth of socialization. 
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framework of the political struggle and tne fixing 
boundaries, so to beyond which political pressure 
cannot exert an on economic decision-making. 


to the extent that social payments are in time simply 
returned to the persons paying the corresponding contr:- 


ification at least needs to be made to many of them in 
connection with the latest processes unfolding in the 
modern capitalist economy. 

Footnotes 
1. See MEMO Nos 10, 11, 12, 1986; Nos 1-4, 6, 7, 12 
1987. 


2. The opinion which is sometimes encountered con- 
cerning the possibility of a simultaneous ing of 
the regulatory roic« of both the state and the market does 
not seem logically convincing, in my view. 


nal situations. In actual reality a monopoly may be both 
collective (oligopoly) and individual. and the situation 
on the market represents some combination of elements 
of competition and monopoly. This faci aucs not refute 








8. F. Engels also employed the term “national owner- 
ship,” understanding by this ownership by the nation as 
a whole of the objects of private ownership within the 
limits of a given state in the possession of all private 
persons without exception. “...National ownership,” he 
wrote, “is higher than private ownership, and the real 
proprictor is the state” (K. Marx and F. Engels, 
“Works,” vol 2, p 545). We would note that internation- 
alization does away with and erodes the rights of the 
state as supreme proprietor, while protectionist, obstruc- 
tionist measures and interstate regulation increase them. 


9. Tax payments, thanks to which this expenditure is 
financed, rray be as a kind of payment for the 
state's fulfilhnent of its socioeconomic functions. 


10. We would note that there is nothing positive in itself 
in this either as long as it is not known on what it will be 
spent. 


11. Discernment of types of state-monopoly capitalism 
or state-monopoly regulation (military-state, liberal-re- 
formist, social reformist and conservative) could also 


ee It is pursued 


italism. Problems of the Mixed Economy,” Moscow, 
1984, pp 34-46; 87-93). 


12. K. Marx and F. Engels, “Works,” vol I, p 272. 


13. If this proposition is true, .he growth of the scale of 

the state's gross redistribution of the social product 

begins at a particular stage to outpace the growth of net 
SC cstietion 


COPYRIGHT: Izdatelstvo TsK KPSS “Pravda”. 
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Roots of American Popular Resistance to 
Militarism Viewed 

18160006d Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA I 
MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSHENIYA in Russian 
No 1, Jan 89 pp 23-35 


[Article by Mira Mikhaylovna Petrovskaya, candidate of 
historical sciences, senior scientific associate of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences United States and Canada 
Institute: “The American Mass Consciousness and Mil- 
itarism”) 


[Text] Perception at the mass level of war and the army 


criteria of the public reaction to militarism and its 
manifestations. This article examines the evolution of 
Americans’ attitude toward the army and war as impor- 


Society and the Army 


The conditions in which the American Army was formed 
differed from European conditions. In the United States 
there was no particular class which (as was the case in, 


and the civilian professions. Noting the “widespread 
dislike of a standing professional army,” the historian J. 
Boorstin writes: “The American military ideal was not 
Caesar but Cincinnatus, not the skilled general intoxi- 
cated with the strategy of a war to which he would devote 
his life but the farmer who had left, against his wishes, 
his tobacco plantations”' to join the people's militia to 
defend the American colonies. 


Eurcpean countries, where the military 
profession was as the result of the “polishing” of military 
practice and the formation of a specific militarist con- 
sciousness endowed with a whole number of fascinating 
attributes (regimentation, iron discipline, the particular 
ritual of combat operations, the “honor of the uniform™ 
— purt of the military's code of ethics and so 

). 


Thr oughout the history of the United States the attitude 
toward the army was markedly influenced also by the 
tradition of individualism with its emphasis on the 
independence and self-worth of the individual, which 
could not have failed to have limited the development of 
the military sphere. 
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The geopolitical factor had an undoubted role also. For a 

i i until the onset of the nuclear 
age—the position of the United States enabled it to treat 
the very idea of a regular army differently from Euro- 
pean countries. 


All this made for the originally negligible role of the 
military in Americas society. Only with the development 
of statehood and the conversion of the United States into 
a world imperialist power did the military establishment 
tion were later defined by D. Eisenhower as the “mili- 
tary-industrial complex,” begin to take shape and gain 
momentum. 


The pressure on society on the part of the MIC thus 
occurred against the background of a relatively long 
tradition of freedom from militarism which influenced 
the ccnsciousness of the nation as a whole. 


Tension between “the imperatives of the military and 
American liberal society” (S. Huntington) grew after 
WWIL. With the appearance of nuclear weapons military 
policy became to an incomparably greater extent than 
before an inalienable part of foreign policy, and the army 
and military institutions acquired an i many 
times superior to that which they had enjoyed previously 
in the United States. 


It was after the war that theoretical comprehension of 
the problems associated with the relations of the military 
and civilian spheres in society began. The theory of the 
“garrison state” (or “barracks state”)’ originally put 
forward by the well-known American political scientist 
H. Lasswell back at the end of the 1930's took final shape 
at this time. This was the first serious approach to the 
problem since the research of H. Spencer, who had seen 
the peaceful development of business as an alternative to 
the military state. H. Lasswell predicted the appearance 
of a new form of social organization, which is character- 
ized by the militarization of the social order as the 
military system encompasses increasingly broad strata of 
society. “Specialists in violence” must have the leading 
roles in such a state. 


In H. Lasswell’s opinion, WWI led to the movement 
toward the “flourishing of free people in a world com- 
munity of peoples” being replaced by a movement 
toward a world order which creates the conditions for the 
functioning of the “garrison state” with its caste social 
structures. As a result the 20th century has been charac- 
terized by a situation whereby “in place of the business- 
man, the soldier is predominant.” And as soon as any 
country begins to reproduce the “garrison state” model 
as the form of its social organization, this model has a 
tendency to become universal, that is, spread to other 
countries also. Under the conditions of the “cold war,” 
the American political scientist maintained, both the 
United States and the USSR inevitably had to become 
“garrison states,” in which all tasks and actions were 
subordinated to the preparation for war. 


Such states would have «+ subordinate their domestic 
programs to the goals and interests of military prepara- 
tions, and their domestic systems would be under the 
control of the militarists. In a situation where war 
threatens, the system of beliefs of the members of society 
may easily become militarized. Factors of social life 


Foreseeing the development of military technology, he 
wrote that “the elite of the garrison state will be profes- 
sionally interested in the stockpiling of all kinds of 
technical devices specially designed to perpetrate acts of 
violence.” He pointed also to the psychological aspect of 
maintaining the appropriate atmosphere in such a state: 
“The rulers of the garrison state will rely on intimidation 
with the military threat as a means of maintaining ic 
readiness to sacrifice the needs of consumption. 


H. Lesswell saw the “garrison state” as a possibility, as 
someibing that could happen. And in this sense his 
theory, which became extraordinarily , was a 
warning, and not an affirmation of a situation which had 
already taken shape, although his last works were written 


American cultures have many similar features. If war as 
such could be ruled out, factors of consciousness firmly 
oriented toward cooperation would prevail. A process of 
cooperation between the two opposite systems would 
era 


, excluding the more realistic and vital 
confused contending social tendencies. This 
S. Huntington wrote, “reflected the degree of 
ism and despair even in which the liberal wal- 
lowed when contemplating the situation which had set in 
following WWII. His voice was one of depair and hope- 
lessness and agonized recognition of the whole extent of 
the collapse of liberal illusions in connection with the 
profound hopelessness of the situation in which man- 
kind had revealed itself.’ 








gh apt cages obama pen and the United States 


merely in wartime, the typical 
cart dinn tn alten edlaenaaiae 
with distaste the traditional military methods of orders, 
discinline and public control,”* the sociologist C. Mos- 
cos observed. He believed that the merger of the military 
and civilian spheres had not at that time occurred. It was 
not fortuitous that pressure on the part of the public in 
1945 and 1946 in support of demobilization was so 
strong that it gave rise to misgivings on the part of the 
political leadership, which believed, not without 
grounds, that a sharp reduction in the army could make 
undesirable adjustments to the realization of global 
intentions. 


At the same time the war made big changes to the life of 
society. The well-known American political scientist R. 
Barnet wrote that “within the framework of the federal 


office, by the end of the 1940's it was given 
150 positions of importance in the decision-making 
process. ' © The distribution to the military of important 
positions (appointment as ambassadors included) as 
recognition of their services during the war and also 
enlistment in offices of state for the purpose of using the 
popularity of individual military leaders for the needs of 
foreign policy became a new phenomenon. 


In the broad context the increased influence of the 
military was associated with the United States’ incom- 
parably more active role in the affairs of worid politics 
under the conditions of its monopoly possession of 
nuclear weapons, with the new expansionist ambitions of 
its ruling circles and with their missionary belief in the 
that the 20th century was the “American century”. 


new status of the military in the 1940's was consol- 
idated by its close alliance with business. Prior to WWII 
ee ee See Pe ee oe 
apart”. In the opinion of S. Huntington, earlier 

“Amencan businessmen had had practically no need for 


business was perceived as a kind of guarantee that the 
“war heroes” who had joined the latter were no longer 
representatives of an “unrespectable caste” 
contrary, had become respected members of American 
society. For tneir part, they lent the corporations new 
luster, attracting public attention to them. It is signifi- 
cant that many major industrial concerns which began to 
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ation of a large-scale military industry operating on a 
permanent basis. 


The appreciably increased role of the military began to 


has now assumed such importance among the public that 
it is time to put an end to it.”'? 
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nity capable of dictating its views and imposing its will” 
not only on the civil establishment but also the sector of 
eS eee re 
merely conceals its absolute domination 


The failure of the Vietnam escapade marked a new phase 
in the evolution of society's attitude toward the army: it 
dealt a serious blow to the prestige of both the civil and, 
particularly, military authorities. Ringing condemnation 
of the military was heard in the speeches of many 


congressmen (ever the representatives of monopoly cir- 
cles) and in numer us Sharp debate devel- 
oped concerning the nature and role of the military- 
industrial complex in the life of the United States. 
Inasmuch as the first shoots of discontent with the war in 
Vietnam had grown in i tellectual, primerily academic, 
soil, it was the representatives of these strata which were 


level in this specific period of time or the other. 


With the onset of the “cold war” and the exacerbation of 
the international situation a mood in support of an 
increase in military was predominant in the 
country. Thus from 1945 enh 1960 the prevailing 


Whereas in the period from 1945 through 1961 less than 
20 percent of Americans on average advocated a reduc- 
tion in the military budget, as of 1968 (from 1961 


military budget: their number declined from 25 to less 
than 10 percent. 


A pronounced change in views on the problem of defense 
was observed among the public as of the mid-1970's, 
with the change for the worse in the climate in Soviet- 
American relations. Thus there was a decline from 52 
percent in 1974 to 16 percent in 1978 in the number of 
those who believed that “too much” was being spent on 
miliary needs. Accordingly, the number of those who 
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the public mind. As the prominent American political 


Membership of this party or the other plays an apprecia- § major military conflicts of the 19th century were of a 
ble part in the shaping of views on defense issues. Thus varying nature and, naturally, have resided varsously in 


control agreements and also various civilian projects. 
an increase in military spending is supported 
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scientist A. Rapoport observes, the war wih England of 
1812-1814 “was clevated to the status of a second war of 
independence”; the Civil War of 1861-1865 was a “war 
for survival,” and merely the war with Mexico of 1846- 
1848 was the first war which induced reflection apropos 
its causes, aims and nature. It was at that time that 
representatives of the Northern states insisted, as a 
counterweight to the Southerners’ position, that this war 
was contrary to the ideals “which, it was believed, 
formed the basis of Amencan political philosophy.”?' 


The definitions of the content of the wars provided by A. 
Rapoport may not be accepted unreservedly in all 


tant ethics. Both moralism, which is so typical of Amer- 


In questions of foreign policy and, particularly, in the 
attitude toward wars the moralist tendency of the Amer- 
ican mass consciousness has always been most 

nounced. Americans supporting this war or the 
have inevitably regarded them as moral crusades: nid- 
dance of monarchical rule (the war of 1812), smashing 
the Catholic forces supporting religious prejudice (the 
Mexican War), putting an end to slavery (the Civil War), 
doing away with colonialism on the American continent 
(the American-Spanish War), later, “making the world 
safe for democracy” (WWI), “peventing the expansion of 
totalitarianism” (WWII, Korea, Vietnam). “As distinct 
from other countries, we rarely regard ourselves as 
simply defending our national interests. Since cach war 
is a battle of good against evil, the sole acceptable 


Having begun to participate in the “imperialist races” at 
the turn of the century, the United States felt invulner- 
able and protected by borders which seemed impregna- 
ble: two oceans—<ast and west—"“friendly” Canada in 
the North and “powerless” Mexico in the South. 
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A departure from isolationist sentiments and a new view 
of the United States’ role in the world were noticeable in 
the period of WWII. The vast majority of Americans \vas 


opinion polls came to replace isolationism, nor did they 
change after the war was over. 


Victory in WWII strengthened even more the idea of a 
“just war” in the minds of Americans. War is a primor- 
dial evil. But a war against war is a duty. “And since 


Thus the majority of Americans did not support partic- 
ipation in the wars in Korea and, particularly, in Viet- 
nam. Moreover, the discontent grew constantly.”” 


For the mass consciousness imbued with faith im the 
might of the nation the experience of the Korean War 
was in many respects sobering. It showed, inter alia, that 
the wealth of a country providing for an abundance of 
military hardware does not in itself lead automatically to 
victory or to a facile one, moreover. In addition, this 
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And the third and final, but by no means least important, 


eration of nuclear weapons. The International Atomic 
Energy Agency, an important task of which is the super- 
vision of nuclear plants and the materials of the mem- 
bers to prevent tueir being switched to weapons manu- 
facture, was formed back in 1957 under the aegis of the 
United Nations. Compared with other international 
institutions in which as many countries with different 
economic and political systems are represented, the 
IAEA (113 states were members in 1987) has, perhaps, 
the broadest supranational functions. The men-bers 
(among whom there are, incidentally, many states which 
have not signed the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty) 
have voluntarily transferred to it some of their sover- 
ecignty, submitting to the stipulated control procedures. 


Although the international-legal and organizational- 
technical mechanisms created by the IAEA and the 
Nonproliferation Treaty (136 states subscribed thereto 
in 1987) could be a useful example at the time of the 
solution of global problems, it is perfectly clear that they 
have accomplished only part of their mission: having 
eased the world community's fears concerning the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons, they have created propi- 
tious political conditions and contributed directly to the 
development in many countries of nuclear research and 
nuclear power engineering. But these mechanisms have 
proven by no means as effective in the accomplishment 
of another task entrusted to them: preventing the prolif- 
eration of nuclear weapons. 


Strictly speaking, IAEA statutes record that the agency 
will deal with these “as far as possible,” and there are, 
naturally, limits to its possibilities. Some 7.9 tons of 
separated plutonium and 12.3 tons of highly enriched 
uranium, from which 1,260 explosive devices could be 
manufactured, were under agency safeguards (supervi- 
sion) throughout the world in 1985. IAEA inspections 
are made not less than once every 6 months, and the 
instrumentation allows for a deviation of up to 1.5 
percent. Thus within the limits of instrument error there 
could every 6 months at least be approximately 300 kilos 
of nuclear explosive which could be switched to the 
manufacture of more than 20 weapons. This is an 
exaggerated picture, of course. Many fissionable materi- 
als are kept in sealed reactors or in storage under the 
surveillance of IAEA televisions and cameras, and deter- 
mining the fact of their switch to purposes which are not 
permitted is not that difficult. 


It is more difficult monitoring the nuclear materials in 
the process of their reprocessing, when they are in 
motion in the form of liquids, gases, powder, pellets and 
so forth. But, as the American nonproliferation specialist 
L. Spector writes, “even if the IAEA system were to react 


immediately to a switch, the state possessing such mate- 
rial could, having prepared all the nuclear components in 
advance, manufacture a nuclear weapon within several 
weeks and thus confront the world community with a fait 


accompli.” 


Almost all the “near-nuclear” countries are members of 
the IAEA, although not all of their nuclear installations 
are under agency supervision. Of the more than 100 
members in receipt of technical assistance from the 
agency, 8 “near-nuciear” (excluding Taiwan and South 
Africa) members account for almost 20 percent of its 
entire volume. “The IAEA does not monitor here the 
sphere, peaceful or military, in which the information 
obtained by the countries via its technical assistance 
program is used,” the authors of a work on the agency, 
which is, on the whole, optimistic, write.° 


The Nonproliferation Treaty prohibits nonnuclear 
states, as is known, receiving, manufacturing and acquir- 
ing nuclear weapons and receiving help in their manu- 
facture. But it does not prohibit them acquiring and 
creating the technology and materials necessary for such 
manufacture. And these materials (irradiated reactor 
fuel, for example) and this knowhow are acquired in the 
process of the operation of research and industrial reac- 
tors. Besides, subscribing to the treaty is, naturally, 
voluntary, and the majority of “near-nuclear” countries 
(Israel, South Africa, Pakistan, India, Argentina and 
Brazil) has not subscribed to it. 


Not only the black market expanding together with the 
scale of the peaceful use of nuclear power or unchecked 
private interest prompting Western countries to export 
“sensitive” technology are contributing to the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. The practical (as distinct from 
declarations) policy of the leading Western powers is 
contributing to proliferation also. Thus pursuing its 
regional policy goals, the United States is turning a blind 
eye to Israel's nuclear in collaboration with 
South Africa and has supplied India with 166 tons of 
heavy water, having thereby accelerated together with 
other Western countries its realization of a peaceful 
explosion in 1974.° Today the same countries are in fact 
conniving at Pakistan's nuclear program. 


Among the prescriptions of the struggle against the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons the best-known are the 
regular (at the time of IAEA sessions and Nonprolifera- 
tion Treaty anniversaries) appeals for a strengthening 
and upgrading of international _political-legal 
mechanisms.’ Yet the quite long experience is every 
reason to reflect, it would seem, on the fact that it is very 
difficult preventing the appearance of nuclear weapons 
in almost 160 sovereign states by measures of interna- 
tional law while at the same time contributing in every 
way possible to the development of their nuclear power 
engineering affording the necessary knowhow and mate- 
rials and, what is of considerable importance, a respect- 
able screen for the creation of such weapons. 
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Community of Thinking 


engineering and international security, it is also possible, 
evidently, to speak of a certain similarity of the concepts 
end behavior of states in the two spheres. Just as in the 
military-strategic sphere, governments usually attempt 
to safeguard energy security also by unilateral or group 
actions, frequently preferring technical to politica! solu- 
tions. Proposals pertaining to the joint multilateral (with 
the participation of exporters and importers) regulation 
of the world oil market are swept aside. Thus in the 
mid-1970's the Inte: national Energy Agency, of which 
21 Western countries are members, fruitlessly attempted 
to have OPEC agree to a reduction in the price and 
guaranteed supplies of oil. In mid-1986 OPEC proposed 
to the International Energy Agency negotiations on a 
stabilization of prices, but met with refusal. Instead the 
importers are stockpiling enormous strategic oil 
reserves,* regarding them not only as a security guaran- 
tee but also as a means of economic and political 
pressure on the exporters. 


The aspiration to acquire an “inexhaustible” energy 
source reminiscent of the military's well-known search 
for the “absolute” weapon which would ensure once for 
all the security of those who possessed it became pre- 
dominant. Was it fortuitous that this search in both the 
military sphere and the sphere of power engineering led 
to ideas of the use of nuclear and thermonuclear energy? 


Having put their faith in a panacea, people are inclined 
to act according to the principle of “the more, the 
better”. Work gets under way, despite the expenditure, 
and people prefer not to talk about economic expedi- 
ency, and no thought is given to the consequences. 
Groups of people are formed whose economic and social 
position s the stronger, the bigger the scale and higher 
the tempo of the stockpiling of nuclear weapons and/or 
the development of nuclear power engineering. The 
appeal to the highest national interests and those com- 
mon to all mankind (security and inexhaustible energy) 
enables them (or did so until recently, at least) to 
successfully deflect criticism of their brainchild from the 
standpoints of economic efficiency, political expediency 
and moral values. The “atomic enthusiasm” peaked in 
the 1970's: it was at that time that world nuclear arsenals 
showed an abrupt growth and that far-reaching programs 
of the development of nuclear power engineering were 
adopted in many countries. 


Today this “enthusiasm” has for various reasons dimin- 
ished to a considerable extent. As far as the military- 
strategic sphere is concerned, there is a growing under- 
standing that the stockpiling and upgrading of nuclear 
weapons could undermine international stability even if 
parity is maintained. For this reason even those who are 
not yet prepared to renounce such weapons entirely are 
consenting in principle to significant reductions therein. 


As far as nuclear power engineering is concerned, in 
almost all countries the plans of the 1970's are not in fact 
being fulfilled and have officially been cut or slowed for 
economic, technical and ecological reasons or (as in 
France and Japan, for example) owing to insufficient 
demand for electric power. A number of countries has 
adopted the political decision to abandon nuclear power 
enginesring altogether.’ 


In the mid-1980's the contribution of nuclear power 
stations to the world consumption of primary enerry 
resources did not exceed 2 percent. Even if the IAEA's 
optimistic forecast becomes a reality and nuclear power 
station capacity worldwide doubles by the year 2000, the 
importance of the “peaceful atom” will not have aug- 
mented the grounds for considering nuclear power the 
real solution of the global energy problem in the coming 
decaces. 


A largely similar situation has taken shape currently in 
both the sphere of international security and in the 
sphere of power engineering: the old approaches and the 
traditional thinking are heading for impasse and con- 
fronting mankind with the threat of self-annihilation. 
The traditional methods of energy production and con- 
sumption have exhausted their potential. The limit of 
the prudent concentration and unit capacity of power 
installations and the efficiency of the main energy- 
conversion methods has in fact been reached.'° The 
continued quantitative buildup of energy generation 
based on existing technology could do irreparable harm 
to the environment and to rian. Like the sphere of 
international security also, world power engineering is at 
a pivotal stage, and secking new approaches would be 
expedient with regard for their close relationship. 


Power Engineering for a Secure World 


As Soviet scholars correctly write, the global energy 
problem may be solved on the basis of “the steady 
satisfaction of demand for energy of the reauisite kind 
and quality, given acceptable socioeconomic 
indicators”'' of its use at the point of consumption. 
Proceeding from the interests of international security, it 
is essential to add that such a solution should at least not 
complicate political relations between states and, as far 
as possible, contribute as much as possible to the settle- 
ment of international problems. 


In turn, the idea of reasonable sufficiency could be 
borrowed from the military-political sphere, where the 
new thinking is now blazing a trail for itself, and made 
the basis of energy strategy. Sufficiency would in this 
case mean that the main priority in research, develop- 
ment and capital investments should be given: 


a qualitative leap forward in reducing losses at the time 
of the recovery, production, shipment, conversion and 
consumption of energy and energy catriers'?: 
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The sluicing out from the national economy of noncom- 
petitive sectors and types of industry intensifies the 
international division of labor, which, in turn, also leads 
to the increased efficiency of national production. The 
international division of labor means a division of 
conditions of production between countries, countries’ 
specialization in the production of a particular set of 
commodities and, consequently, the need for economic 
complementariness. The growing relationship and inter- 

of the national economies is strengthening 
the unity of the world economy. 


Countries which for any reason limit their participation 
in the said process fall into a disadvantageous position. 
The greater orientation of their producers toward the 
national (and not international) price of production via 
the cost mechanisms in question leads to the economic 
and technical lag and weakening of the international 
positions of these countries. 


The new world-economic conditions are tightening the 
demands on states’ economic policy. The dialectic of the 
objective and subjective in the economy was in the past 
studied in depth by F. Engels. Exceptionally valuable is 


his observation that “the reverse effect of the state 
authorities on economic development may be of a triple 
kind. It could act in the same direction—then develop- 
ment would be more rapid; it could act against economic 
development, then... it would after a certain amount of 
time collapse, or it could erect barriers to economic 
development in certain areas and push it forward in 
other directions. This case ultimately amounts to one of 
the preceding ones. It is clear, however, that in the 
inflict on economic development the greatest damage 
and could bring about a waste of forces and material in 
a mass quantity.” 


The problem of the coordination of politics and econom- 
ics is particularly acute for the USSR and the other 
socialist states, whose national economy is as yet of a 
predominantly closed nature and functions in isolation 
from world competition. Almost three-fifths of world 
national income is created today in the developed capi- 
talist countries, which lead in the majority of fields of 
S&T progress. The seven or cight leading capitalist 
countries account for approximately four-fifths of sales 
of “operating” (embodied in equipment) technology and 
nine-tenths of world license exports. This means that the 
conditions of production in Western countries exert a 
determining influence on the formation of international 
value and the price of production. Inasmuch as there is a 
direct comparison of national with international value in 
the process of exchange, to that extent the degree of the 
stimulating impact of the latter on the development of 


the national economy is directly dependent on the scale 
of economic interaction with the world capitalist market. 


The intensity of the economic relations of the USSR and 
the other CEMA countries with the capitalist economy is 
appreciably lower than the world average. Thus the 
proportion of imports from the West in the socialist 
countries’ gross domestic product constitutes on average 
approximately 3 percent (in Hungary and, particularly, 
Yugoslavia this indicator is appreciably higher). For 
comparison, the analogous indicator in the nonsocialist 
world constitutes approximately |! percent, this includ- 
ing 10.8 percent for the developed capitalist countries, 
11.9 percent for the developing countries. For individual 
countries and regions the deviations from the averaged 
parameters are quite significant (percentage): for the 
United States this indicator is 7.8; Japan, 9.6; the EC, 
22.2; EFTA, 31.5." It should be considered here that 
their domestic market also is part of the world capitalist 
economy. In addition, the proportion of services is very 
great in the developed capitalist countries’ GNP 
(approximately one-half in the United States), and, 
accordingly, the dependence of material production on 
imports there is, as a rule, approximately twice as high as 
that of the economy as a whole. 


A comparison of the relative significance of imports 
from the West in the GDP of different groups of coun- 
tries, albeit not an exhaustive indicator, nonetheless 
makes it possible to evaluate sufficiently adequately the 
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What, say, did Prince Bismarck and Prince Gorchakov 
discuss? What preoccupied them? They would distribute 
and redistribute spheres of influence and equalize and 
balance—in terms of power, of course—one another's 
interests. These were the politics which suffused inter- 
national relations. “Spheres” remain now also, it is not 
that customary to talk about them. But of increasingly 
great relative significance in world politics are different 
problems—economic, S&T, cultural. Discount rates, 
currency rates, balances of trade and payments, cultural 
exchanges—this (and much else) is the preoccupation of 
the present-day Bismarcks and Gorchakovs. This does 
not mean that there has come to be “less” politics. It 
means that there is a growing politicization of social 
relations and that traditionally nonpoliticalproblems 
may be solved only by political methods—agreements at 
state level and the formation of regulatory political 
mechanisms. 


V.L. Politicization has traditionally been associated with 
the increased contrasting nature cf boundary lines. But 
in a world in which the main political interests are 
becoming the interests of all, the situation is far from 
traditional. The most societies are expe- 
riencing identical needs and living with similar difficul- 
ties. On the one hand imposing new differences and 
contradictions are intensifying and surfacing. On the 
other, however, the dividing lines between systems and 
states are becoming less clear-cut and more blurred. 
“The world is out of joint,” as the Danish prince 
exclaimed in his time and in his world. 


The dynamism and rapidity of the changes are certainly 
a principal characteristic of the present world and system 
of international relations. 


Even quite recently, within our memory, everything was 
so simple: two blocs, two systems. And the developing 
colonial and semi-coloniai world. Whence was born the 
alluring allegory: two classes and the intermediate strata. 
A Comintern allegory on the debris of the Comintern. 
The smile of the Cheshire Cat. 


A.B. As regards the cat, I am not sure, I did not meet it. 
But this outline “worked” perfectly well in former times. 


V.L. You did not meet it because the cat had already 
disappeared. But its smile, as we know from “Alice in 
Wonderland,” remained. The same with the “bipolar 
world”. It emerged as the result of WWII. Germany and 
Japan were defeated and disappeared from the body of 
leading actors on the world stage; Britain and France 
were severely weakened and became “junior partners” 
dependent on the United States. China was rent by civil 
war. India was taking the first hesitant steps en route to 
the acquisition of its own statehood. The old “concert of 
nations” haddisintegrated. A new one had yet to take 
shape. There remained on stage, filling it, the United 
States, which had sharply increased its might and 
become a global power. Moving onto the stage—no 
longer as the “first socialist state” but as a “power”—was 


the Soviet Union, racked by the war and Stalinism, but 
possessing tremendous military potential and controlling 
its allies—the “people's democracies”—with the same 
Stalinist methods. 


Bipolarity became after the war an objective reality of 
international relations. And it dominated world politics 
for at least 15 years. Elements of this bipolar structure 
have persisted to this day—in the military-strategic, 
particularly nuclear, sphere. 


It would be useful, evidently, in discoursing on 
structure of international relations to distingui 
planes: the social and the political. The social is more 
inert. And here, in my view, the world—granted all the 
conceivable reservations and clarifications—remains 
basically bipolar, two-terminal: East and West, socialism 
and capitalism. You are right: interformation bound- 
aries—both within states and between states—are 
becoming penetrable, shedding clear-cut outlines and 
becoming blurred. Nonetheless: aut-aut, tertiam non 
datur. In any event, not yet. This is why, in my view, we 
may speak of the social bipolarity of our surrounding 
world. 


3% 


With politics things are different. They are not a 
mechanical counterpart and mirror reflection of social 
relations. They possess relative independence and their 
own degrees of freedom. For this reason social bipolarity 
is not now reproduced in the political plane, where, other 
things being equal, the role of such polarizing factors as 
the socioeconomic and ideological factors may be 
reduced. The political configuration is more complex 
than the social configuration. 


V.L. Nor is everything that simple and two-dimensional 
as regards ths social factor either, in my view: this 
simplicity is often the result of the recognized or unrec- 
ognized substitution of the ideological factor for the 
social factor. 


In my view, international-political reality was strictly 
ideologized from both sides. Bipolarity was fed by the 
dogmatic outline of some metaphysical dichotomy and 
struggle of absolute evil against absolute virtue. The 
doctrine of two camps opposed to each other in all 
spheres of human existence was born in our half of the 
field. The goal was the total triumph of the “camp of 
peace, democracy and socialism,” which was in fact 
equated with the ultimate victory of communism. For its 
part, the “free world” had first to contain and then roll 
back and wipe from the face of the earth “totalitarian 
communism”. As it was later, quite recently, put: “throw 
it onto the garbage heap of history”. Such was the 
counter-crusade. 


A.B. Life, as is known, took a different path. The world 
which even at the very height of bipolarity had in many 
dimensions been quasi-bipolar, disintegrated. 
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The Soviet-Chinese disagreements and the flashes of 
world socialist system had ceased to be a united political 
and ideological formation. Relations between states of 


In the other subsystem of world international relations 
encompassing the developed capitalist states U.S. dom- 
ination came to an end. The formation of centers of 
economic and political power in West Europe and Japan 
began and continues. It cannot be ruled out that as new 
countries and regions become drawn into the orbit of the 
shape also. 


Finally, in the context of the transition from bipolarity to 
multipolarity the “third world” is of tremendous inter- 
est. It is said that there is even the science “third world 
studies”. I do not know about a science but the “third 
world” itself—despite the growing differentiation—re- 
mains as yet, albeit particolored, albeit contradictory, an 
entirety. It is united by the pest, backwardness, periph- 
eral character. It is united by the feeling which the poor 
and the weak experience in relation to the rich and 
powerful. In time the subsystem of international rela- 
tions represented by the “third world” will lose its 
— significance. But in the foreseeable future— 

movement emphasizes this—the 
shied wont will remain an independent character on 
the stage of world politics. 


Generally, the geometry of the world is becoming more 
complex politically, and world political space is becom- 
ing increasingly multi-dimensional. And this means that 
the tasks of practical diplomacy are becoming more 
complex also. After all, to translate the given system of 
relations from condition A to condition B (and it is to 
this that all foreign policy tasks amount) it is necessary to 
consider far more constant and variable values than 


previously. 


V.L. The disintegration of bipolarity has increased inter- 
est in the West in geopolitical interpretations of the 
changes occurring in the world. This is a well-trodden 
path with a wealth of centuries-old traditions. And works 
have arisen here in the latter half of the 20th century 
designed to explain what is happening now by examples 
of the times of the Napoleonic wars and the Holy 
Alliance. The most resounding success on the geopoliti- 
cal team has been that of H. Kissinger. Incidentally, in 
our country also attempts to go beyond the framework of 
Stalin's ideological dichotomy have basically merged 
with the geopolitical channel—studies of the “triangle” 
(USSR-United States-PRC), “tetragon” (the same plus 
Japan) and “pentagon” (the same plus integrating West 
Europe) concepts have begun. 


A.B. The geopolitical section of international relations is 
a reality. On the place on the globe occupied by this state 
or the other the direction and jntensity of its foreign 


controlling block of shares of the “World Politics” 
enterprise but it is already felt that time is bringing this 
closer. Yet the geopolitical factor of international rela- 
tions means solely the meiidional lines. In other words, 
the geopolitical approach is gradually being replaced by 
the planetary approach. There are increasingly more 
planetary affairs. A planetary mass consciousness is 
taking shape. 


An important symptom of the formation of this con- 
sciousness is the new political thinking with its emphasis 
on the priority of values and interests common to all 
mankind over class and group interests. After all, noth- 
ing appears in a void. Ideological constructs included. 
These are a reaction (belated, what is more, unfortu- 
nately) to the fact that common inter-nation and inter- 
class interests are becoming increasingly significant and 
visible. More precisely, an adequate ideological reaction 
to the growing mass recognition of this fact and, accord- 
ingly, to the growing mass skepticism in respect of the 
strict ideological dichotomy with its characteristic 
mythology of the horrors of the “other world” and the 
mythological laudation of “our world”—as a priori 
“better and progressive,” to recall the formulas from the 
poem “Terkin in the Other World”. 


A.B. I do not entirely catch the connection between your 
metaphors and geopolitics. In my view, the planetary 
approach does not cancel out the geopolitical approach 
but coexists with it. However dense, saturated and 
superpianetary the network of interactions and interde- 
pendencies is, it will be superimposed on stable, static 
geopolitical imperatives. 


But let us leave geopolitics. The problem of the correla- 
tion of interests common to all mankind and class 
interests on the international scene which you raised is 
more important and interesting. 


A primitive, vulgar understanding of the “class 
approach” was predominant for a long time. Class anal- 
ysis (that is, ascertainment of the interests of various 
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classes and social groups and an evaluation of the 
“weightiness” and role of these interests in the practice 
of international life) was employed not as an instrument 
of science but as a kind of “master key” appropriate 
always and everywhere and in all of life's contingencies, 
and for this reason inappropriate. 


Now, | fear, some comrades are going to the other 
extreme. What “classes” here? What “class antago- 


est,” it transpires, which is embedded in the world 
process by “national states,” is driven by history 
(MEZHDUNARODNAYA ZHIZN No 6, 1988, pp 5-7). 
Relations between “East” and “West,” socialism and 
capitalism, it transpires, are not antagonistic, and the 
policy of peaceful coexistence is, accordingly, positioned 
somewhere on the other side of class interests. It turns 
out that the struggle of the two opposite systems is no 
longer the leading trend of the modern era. The said 
theoretical innovations, as far as | understand it, are seen 
as an effect of the proposition concerning the priority of 
interests common to all mankind over class interests. 


We are faced, it seems to me, with a typical instance of 
antidogmatism appearing as that same dogmatism, but 
with a different sign. It is very good that we are finally 
ridding ourselves of osteochondrosis of thought. The 
socium is not reduced to class relations and is not 
exhausted by them. States’ policy in the world arena is 
determined not only by the economic interests of the 
ruling class but also by many other factors, “national” 
ones (and geopolitical ones, incidentally) included. The 
sphere of operation of peaceful coexistence is far wider 
than the sphere of the opposition and confrontation of 
the two systems. All this is so. And, I repeat, it is very 
good that we have begun to depart from the primitivism 
foisted on science by the ideology which was predomi- 
nant in the 1930's-1970's. 


But no antidogmatic incantations can expel classes from 
sociopolitical reality. Nor can the strategems of world 
politics be understood without consideration of the role 
of national and religious interests, geopolitical consider- 
ations, historical traditions and the personality charac- 
teristics of politicians. But we would not get far in an 
analysis of international life were we to cast aside as 
dogmatic ballast ideas concerning the role of classes and 
the class struggle in social progress and the role of 
economic interests and the groups associated with them 
in world politics. Of course, these ideas should be 
developed, subjected to revision and reinterpreted. It is 
obvious even now that the fundamental restructuring of 
capitalism in the latter half of the 20th century has 
complicated the class structure of society, blunted (if we 
refer to the industrially developed countries) and made 
less acute the social antagonisms and changed the forms 
and methods of class struggle. And I do not rule out the 
fact that the problem of classes and class struggle could 
outgrow the classical Marxist framework as capitalism is 
further transformed. But there are no grounds as yet, it 


a mistake to believe that these values, these interests are 
located in some supraciass or nonclass space. The sphere 
of what is common to all mankind is the sphere of the 


was thinking primarily about the interests of the U.S. 
saline elite And he, the President, is evidently not “to 
blame” for the fact that the said interests coincided both 
with the “national interests” of the United States and 
interests common to all mankind. 


socialism (communism) is designed to “replace” capital- 
ism as the prevailing type of social arrangement, but our 
partners are convinced of the reverse, no interests com- 
mon to all mankind will remove the fundamental antag- 
onism of the two world systems. 


V.L. I believe you are right in that what is common to all 
mankind does not supplant the general class aspect but 1s 
superimposed upon it, as it were. But in being superim- 
posed it pushes it aside inasmuch as it becomes the main 
and most pertinent aspect. The predominantcontradic- 
tions of our—and the coming—time are, in my view, 
first, the contradiction between the threat of general 
nuclear annihilation and the aspiration of all mankind 
(all nations, strata and classes, including those struggling 
among themselves) to physical survival; second, the 
contradiction between the objective process of the accel- 
erating expansion of the technosphere and the material- 
ization of the specter of ecological catastrophe accompa- 
nying this process, third, the “North-South” 
contradiction, which has global social parameters and 
does not fit fully within the traditional class antago- 
nisms; fourth and finally, the growing discrepancy 
between the quickening changes in global reality and 
global being and the traditional notions concerning this 
reality andthis being (the “struggle” between these “two 
systems” would seem to me more important than any 
other struggle). 


As far as the “present day of science” is concerned, it is 
characterized by a search for more complex and dialec- 
tical, less mythologized correlations between such a 
phenomenon as the struggle-coexistence of the two sys- 
tems (more customarily expressed not so long ago as 
camps) and the present—highly dramatic—stage of the 





their “secret words” have far from always been smooth 
But “one way or another,” our task now is not the 
preaching of morality but a search for the truth. 





doubt), would mean standardization. And a 
standardization of ideas 1s the other side of the uto aa of 
like-mindedness with which we are so familiar. In the 


A.B. But as long as no “symbol system” displays theo- 
retically a recognized aspiration to “conceptual symbio- 
sis,” we will not rid ourselves of confrontation on the 


struggle for choice of historical path, that is, struggle of 


This determines also the social content of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence. Its general purpose is the preserva- 
tion of peace, a strengthening of general security and 
constructive cooperation, which in our era corresponds 
to the interests of all classes and all of mankind. 


| will venture to pul it thus: the policy of peaceful 
coexistence is “in itself” neutral in respect of classes. It 
promises all identical values—peace and cooperation in 
the name of life. But classes and ruling groups are not 
neutral in respect of the policy of peaceful coexistence. 
Each class, cach contending force inevitably uses this 
policy for its own specific ends—peacefully “outdoing™ 
its partner (social opponent) and directing historical 
development into the desired channel. 








. And it 1s an appreciable 
factor of worid politics. But, classes have ceased to 
be classical, second, the struggle between them increas- 
ingly resembles a boxing match in which the contestants 
do not notice that the ring is being pulled away from 
under their feet and, third, | repeat, we need to study 
actual social and class processes, separating them from 
the “demons of the world clash” of good and evil which 
are still in our heads. And, finally, the choice of “his- 


participants in the 
Nor does Hegel's “ " help: a us to 


oscillations of the ring and are attempting to change the 
rules of boxing. 


™ there appears 
an entirely real and increasingly distinctly perceived 


V.L. It ts important here to separate the desired and the 
possible. What is possible today, tomcrrow and the day 
after tomorow. 





own course in international affairs with the a pnon true 
course. 


A.B. Let us be more specific. The “de-ideologization™ 


the substitution of true ideas for false ones. But dozens of 
monographs and countless multitudes of articles have 





may include both false and true elements. Their correla- 
role of the given social group. 


Formulation of the question of the de-ideologization of 


In MEZHDUNARODNAYA ZHIZN No 7 for 1988 two 
young and capable authors published the article “The 
Soviet Union in a Changing World”. A sensible article, 
in which there 1s much that is interesting. But this 1s what 
they write in conclusion: “We currently have two ver- 
sions of policy, that is, ‘of search for new ways of 
counteracting the global offensive of imperialism’.” Ver- 
sion No |: “compensating for the relative weakening of 
our economy by means of an increase in the propertion of 
expenditure geared to foreign and military policy.” Ver- 
sion No 2: “reducing the gap between our economy and 
foreign policy and thereby lessening the burden of the 
first and strengthening the economic foundations of the 
latter.” They go on to elucidate: “In military language, 
the first version means “holding positions at any price, 
until the anticipated approach of reinforcements,” 
whereas the second is the equivalent of ‘withdrawal to 

prepared positions to muinize losses and 


previously 
regroup” (p 61). 


given standpoints the basic categories of scientific com- 
munism. Version 2. The proposition concerning the 
inevitable change of formations is maintained. But we 
with a full understanding of the consequences of this, 
from foreign policy. 


1 am, understandably, for the second version. “De- 
ideologization"—in the plane of iniernational rela- 
tions—1s an attempt by mutual consent to relegate to the 

world-outlook, philosophical and idcolog)- 
cal disputes and remove them from the brackets, so to 
speak, of practical politics. This is exceedingly difficult 
since world-outlook principles permeate both our policy 
and that of our partners. Western politicians and ideo- 
logues proceed from the fact that socialism will give up 
its positions, retreat to the periphery of world politics 
and gradually be “washed out™ of history. We, I hope, do 
not agree with this outlook. But both we and the West 
have seemingly come to understand that the argument 
cannot be solved by force and that coexistence and 
cooperation are inevitable. “The challenge,” H. Kiss- 
inger maintained, “is to combine the reality of rivalry 
with the inevitability of coexistence.” Here, coinciding 
and intersecting, class interests form a field of interests 
common to all mankind. Here, if you will, is the material 
base of the de-ideologization of international relations. 








international economic (and political) scenery. 
Without moving to new theoretical frontiers and without 


which is aimed at “separating” militarism from imperi- 
alism and limiting and isolating the militarist “nature” 
of imperialism. If we remain on the ground of the ideas 
of the start of the century, formulation of the question of 
the demilitarization of international relations would be 


them, that is, learn to see our surrounding social world 
such as it is, and not such as we have become accustomed 
to seeing and wish to see it. 


V.L. This is true. It is merely a question of the fact that 
the world “as it is” concept is a concept of both our 
understandings of the world. And it is here that the limit 
of de-ideologization runs. Further, as I have already said, 
the factor of self-education in world-outlook civilization 
takes effect. But let us try, nonetheless, to descend from 
the theoretical heights closer to political soil. 


The problem of the control of international relations is 


West Europe will after 1992 become qualitatively new. 
Both for itself and for the worid. Primarily for us and the 
United States. 


A.B. There is a minimum of four questions here. Plus the 
United States-West Europe. 


But let us take things in order. If detente stabilizes and if 


significance of military-political factors in European 
politics will weaken and constrict the USSR's opportu- 
nities for influencing the state of affairs in Europe. Bloc 
discipline will diminish, which could be reflected in the 
Soviet Union's relations with the East European coun- 
tries and also between them. The difference between 
economic integration within the EC framework and 
bureaucratic integration within the CEMA framework 
will become even more marked. The scale of the said 
complexities will depend to a decisive extent on the 
successes of perestroyka in the USSR and on how far 
socialism of the East European model can make up for 
lost time. 


It makes sense speaking about the German question, that 
is, the problem of German reunification, specially. Obvi- 
ously, this question is not on the actual political agenda. 
It could be maintained even that in the present system of 
social coordinates (socialism-capitalism) it has no ratio- 
nal solution at all. The variants of such a solution could 
appear only in the future, when bloc borders have 
disappeared and Europe has become more homoge- 
neous, more European, perhaps.... 


V.L. You were right to recall that the “European 
Europe” concept moves to the forefront not only the 
Soviet but also the American theme. What will the role 
of the United States be under the conditions of the 
formation of the “common European house”? It will 
diminish, evidently. But will not disappear completely, 
of course. The following antagonism is theoretically 











European soil, that the great ideas of 
democracy and its penetration of the social sphere of 


uity.... With the emergence of the new civilization it will 
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the fatal line. This 
expressed primarily in a total indifference to 
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further hour, perhaps, another, a week or even a year, but 
there was just one end. An end to all—anear ones, fnends, 
Europe, mother.... 1 speak of Europe because in the ‘new 
place’ in which I found myself there was none of that 
European complex of thoughts, feelings and notions with 
which I had lived hitherto. Different concepts, different 
measures, different reckonings....” 


I have quoted these words in order that the context and 
space of my (and, as you can sec, far from just my) 

ing of Europe become clearer. It seems to me 
that what should be understood by “Europe” is not 
geography but an important conceptual symbol of Rus- 
sian culture and particular way of thinking, living and 
distant acquaintances, one’s “own™ and “others”. In this 
sense we could after some time be an immense space 
situated between two “Europes”. The second, emergent 
“Europe” is, in the particular aspect which | have 
chosen, the Pacific civilization which you have men- 
tioned. 


Dynamic processes of historic significance have been 
growing in recent decades in the Asia-Pacific region. 
They are commensurable with the English Industrial 
Revolution of the 18th century and the European indus- 
trial and social revolution of the 19th century. Colossal 
industrial potential of the most advanced SAT level is 
being created and simultaneously a process of decompo- 
sition of authoritarian regimes of traditionally oriental 
style and their replacement by democratic forms of 
government is under way before our very cyes. Of 
course, of a regional nuance also, but genetically linked 
with European culture (as American culture, granted all 
its specifics, is linked with it). This is the sense in which 
we are between two “Europes”. 


As distinct from you, | accept and support the proposi- 
tion that the struggle of the two systems is no longer the 
leading factor of world politics. And, consequently, par- 
ticipation in this struggle is no longer our main foreign 
policy priority. But if this is so, what is our main 
priority? I believe that it is organic incorporation in the 
“European house” on both sides of our borders. | would 
formulate it thus: the creation of a European community 
from the Atlantic to the Urals in the West and affiliation 
with the process of Pacific integration in the East. If this 
is successful, we will become a bridge between the two 
“Europes”. Perhaps this sounds utopian currently, but 
such a variant would seem to me the most realistic, 
possibly, the sole way for us to secure the foreign policy 
conditions for our country's fitting entry into the next 
millennium. 


A.B. I shall answer in order. First, priorities. A complex 
and arguable question requiring extensive discussion. 
Our foreign minister speaks of “principal national inter- 
est”. What does he see as this interest? “Proving,” in 
competitive struggle, “that socialism can give man more 
than any other sociopolitical system.” Thus the princi- 
pal, priority national interest is being realized precisely 
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Such processes as the increase in the stabilizing role of 
the state in the life of society and the integration by 
bourgeois society of reformist unions in the capitalist 
system have created the necessary prerequisites for the 
formulation by the political elite, business representa- 
tives and the unions’ leadership of a joint political 
strategy on cardinal questions of the economic and social 
life of capitalist societies. In the opinion of many left- 


the bourgeois state, is leading to a narrowing of the 
sphere of the pluralist political system and laying the 
foundations for a neocorporate state in which the elites 
of the three most powerful corporate groups have begun 
amicably, behind society's back, to adopt decisions of 
vital importance for millions of people not protected by 
such powerful corporate organizations. Via corporate 
mechanisms business and state power are jointly exact- 
ing revenge against the weakest partner in the corporate 
triumvirate—the unions. Many political scientists in the 
West are therefore entirely correct in observing that in 
the corporate system the interests of business prevail 
over all other interests in society. 


Depending on the national specifics of this country or 
the other, corporate trends are manifested variously. As 
a consequence of the fact that in the United States the 
state and the main corporate organizations—business 
and the unions—are less centralized, these trends are 
somewhat weaker here than in West Europe. In a num- 
ber of West European countries (Great Britain, Sweden, 
Norway, West Germany, Austria, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland) representatives of business and the unions 
jointly coordinate at the national level in consultative 
bodies and boards such questions of economic policy as 
determination of the size of the wage packet, length of 
the work week, the forms of participation and the powers 
ef union representatives on the boards of directors of 
various firms and corporations and so forth. 


S. Peregudov. I largely agree with you, I myself have 
expressed similar opinions. Nonetheless, | believe that 
even considering your reservations, you evaluate 
present-day corporatism somewhat one-sidedly. As the 
experience of recent years shows, the version of corpo- 
ratism which is sometimes “state” and which is distin- 
guished from its “liberal” version by rigid, authoritarian 
rules of the game is almost never realized in practice. All 
the more unrealistic currently is a return to the totalitar- 
ian corporatism of the fascist model. On the contrary, 
“liberal corporatism™ presupposing the relative freedom 
of the partners in the negotiations, the voluntary nature 
of participation in them and the existence of feedback 
from those whom the participants in the negotiations 
represent is demonstrating its vitality and adaptability. | 
may cite as an example the not-unknown “Swedish 
model,” which some of its ultraleft critics have catego- 
rized as “new totalitarianism,” the Austrian system of 
social partnership and the Australian “accord” which 
has been in effect for a number of years now. 


It is highly symptomatic that, as | have already men- 
tioned, among the most consistent opponents of corpo- 
ratism have been the neoconservatives, who under the 
flag of struggle against it have conducted an offensive 
against the rights of the unions, sharply limited their 
participation in the formulation of socioeconomic policy 
and dismantled a number of authorities which on a 
tripartite or multilateral basis coordinated the positions 
of the “social partners” and the state. A blow was struck 
primarily here at the consultative institutions in which 
the influence of the unions and other organizations of 
the working people was the most significant. As a result 
the correlation of forces in the “triangle” has shifted 
even more in favor of business and the state, and 
corporatism itself has begun to assume increasingly 
oligarchical traits. And here, Andranik Movsesovich, I 
would perhaps agree with your proposition concerning 
the serious danger for democratic development on the 
part of such neocorporatism. 


Nonetheless, from my point of view, the neocorporate 
system in its present form represents an appreciable step 
forward compared with the system of representation of 
interests which emerged at the start of the century: the 
working people acquired through their organizations 
(unions, farmers’ organizations and such) an opportu- 
nity to participate in the formulation and adoption of 
decisions concerning them. The “flowering” of this sys- 
tem pertains to the 1950's and, particularly, the 1960's, 
after which it began in certain countries to seriously 
misfire, mainly as a consequence of the sharply changed 
economic situation and the exacerbation of contradic- 
tions between the “social partners,” which made of 
paramount importance the defense by each of his narrow 
corporate interests. 


However, development did not stop here. Together with 
the reverse movement another trend was gaining 
momentum—that toward the growth of corporaiism into 
a broader and more democratic system of functional 
representation, within whose framework groups, organi- 
zations apd associations representing the most diverse 
socio-occ.upational strata of society interact among 
themselves and with the state on both a formal and 
informal basis. And the working people participate in 
this system, what is more, by no means only via their 
own organizations but also, however paradoxical this 
sounds, via some of business’ interest groups. 


The nature of the main economic unit of present-day 
capitalism—the major corporation—does not remain 
invariable. It is now not only an economic but also social 
institution. For this reason corporate management can 
no longer ignore in its relations with the state the 
interests of the personnel, the less so when its represen- 
tatives participate in management of the corporation. 
But this is a parenthetical observation, so to speak, 
inasmuch as this subject requires separate discussion. I 
merely wished by this observation to say that eliminating 
the influence of the masses and their organizations on 
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the political process and the entire system of represen- 
tation of interests is not now that simple. The dams 
erected in one place are being breached in another, and 
where one door closes, another one opens or opens a 
little. The axis of the confrontation of authoritarian and 
democratic trends in Western countries has now shifted, 
in my view, from the party and parliamentary sphere to 
that of the representation of interests, and I see this as 
grounds more for optimism than pessimism. 


A. Migranyan. I would formulate the problem of rela- 
tions between corporatism and democracy somewhat 
differently. The present corporate system does not, in my 
om. 2 ee ee ee. oan eee 
democracy, although it constricts it considerably. There 

are permanent formal and informal relations between 
parties and leading corporate organizations, and via the 
party systems these organizations become involved in 
the political system. Thus almost everywhere the unions 
are the basis of the social democratic or other parties of 
the left, whereas business organizations link the realiza- 
tion of their political interests with conservative parties 
of the right. 


The experience of the last decade shows that, although 
the corporate system has not disintegrated, relatively 
serious changes have occurred in it: given the polariza- 
tion of socially class-based forces, the domination of the 
well-to-do strata of society has become more barefaced. 


S. Peregudov. I have to admit that your interpretation of 
what is happening does not contradict the actual state of 
affairs. But it glosses over somewhat, from my view- 
point, the connection which exists between the system of 
representation of interests and direct democracy, and it 
is evidently time we approached a study of this. 


A. Migranyan. Very well, I daresay I am ready for this. 
But initially a few words about how the problems of 
direct democracy or participatory democracy are 
approached by its supporters in the West. 


The model of the organization of power proposed by the 
theoreticians of direct democracy sets as it goal the 
surmounting of the “iron law of oligarchy”. According to 
this model, a common will could be cultivated initially at 
the local level (at commune and community level and at 
the place of work). Then boards of delegates, acting as 
intermediaries, would shape the common will at a higher 
level. In this system of representation the leader or 
representative must uphold the interests of the members 
of the organization which nominated him and, conse- 
quently, be under strict observation and control on the 
part of the community. Given this system of political 
participation, the leaders’ activity would be evaluated 
proceeding from the extent to which it contributed to the 
achievement of the organization's ultimate goals. 


In my view, this concept is of a manifestly utopian 
nature in respect of today's industrially developed coun- 
tries, although as standard guidelines it could play the 


part of mobilizing factor. First, even at the lowest level of 
organization an essential condition of the electorate’s 
effective participation in formulation of the common 
will and control of its practical realization are the com- 
petence, education and knowledgeability of the masses. 
Second, such a model of political organization presup- 
poses an impeccably operating system of the formation 
and transfer of the common will at various levels; a 
malfunction at any level could lead to the model's 


functional derangement. 


And, finally, most importantly, what is required is the 
achievement of unity of the goals and interests of all 
participants in the political process—both at the foot 
and at all other levels of the pyramid—and this is simply 
inconceivable without a complete break with the funda- 
mental concepts of liberalism and liberal-democratic 
doctrine, according to which the democratic society is a 
society which permits everyone to pursue his own ego- 
tistic personal interest and in which the conflict of these 
interests in all spheres of society's activity is legitimized 
and institutionalized. 


A particular place in the works of the theoreticians of 
participatory democracy is occupied by the industrial 
democracy concept. It provides for the enlistment of the 
working people in the management of private companies 
and also the expansion of democracy at the work place. 
A number of serious steps in this direction has been 
taken in West European, particularly Scandinavian, 
countries. 


It seems to me that the principles of democratic organi- 
zation may hardly be mechanically transferred from the 
sphere of policy to the sphere of the economy. Take, for 
example, the question of the system of formation of the 
executive component of private companies. The 
appointment of top corporate managers remains every- 
where as yet and will for a long time to come evidently 
remain the exclusive privilege of professionals from the 
business world familiar with the many subtleties of the 
rules of the business world and capable of adopting 
responsible and competent decisions. In principle even 
the presidents of the biggest companies are elected. 
However, only the top echelon of the managerial pyra- 
mid is admitted to participation in the elections. It seems 
to me that in the sphere of economic activity such a 
method of selection of top administrators corresponds to 
the highest extent to the conditions of the present market 
situation in the West, where in order to survive in the 
strict competitive struggle exceptionally high profession- 
alism is required. 


A comparison with our present-day reality involuntarily 
suggests itself in this connection. | confess that the 
increasingly emphatic transition to the principle of 
administration electivity at all levels of management 
evokes in me personally a feeling of perplexity. Lacking 
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traditions and experience of democratic elections in the 
political sphere, we have decided to all at once be “ahead 
of the planet entire” in the sphere of industrial democ- 
racy. 


S. Peregudov. I look on the prospects of transition to 
economic and production democracy with great opti- 
mism. But at the same time | have to agree that the 
problem which Andranik Movsesovich has raised does 
exist. It is as yet unclear how to combine economic 
democracy and a high level of competence in the man- 
agement of production and the economy. This contra- 
diction could indeed be resolved in destructive ways, to 
which I attribute the extreme, totally mutually exclusive 
technocratic and anarcho-syndicalist solutions. But it 
could be resolved constructively also, that is, by way of 
the optimum combination of participation and compe- 
tence. In this respect study of the already quite rich 
experience of working people's participation in the man- 
agement of production in the West, including the prac- 
tice, which is becoming increasing!: widespread, of neo- 
paternalism (which, as distinct from the “old” 
paternalism, is geared not only to the encouragement of 
labor diligence but also the enlistment of the personnel 
in the accomplishment of a number of organizational 
and managerial tasks and the revelation of its creative 
potential), would undoubtedly contribute to a large 
extent to the development of production democracy in 
our country. Of course, a mechanical copying of the 
Western experience could discredit the very idea, which, 
as is known, is frequently what happens. 


But | would not, for all that, draw a direct analogy 
between the development of economic democracy in the 
West and with us. To take merely the example of 
elections of executives (managers) of enterprises, firms 
end other economic and other subdivisions in the West. 
Tne personnel there really does not participate in the 
elections of the presidents and other top administrators. 
But not because it cannot evaluate the degree of compe- 
tence of the candidates but primarily because it is not the 
boss and proprietor of the firm and enterprise. Questions 
of the appointment or election of top managers are 
decided by the proprietors or, more precisely, the most 
influential of them. For this reason citing the example of 
the West as a kind of proof of the inexpediency or 
prematurity of elections of directors and other persons 
endowed with managerial authority is, in my opinion, 
not entirely logical. 


But it is not only a question of logic. That same experi- 
ence of Western countries where the state has placed in 
the positions of leaders of nationalized enterprises the 
most capable managers of the private sector shows that 
“appointing” even in this case does not contribute to the 
achievement of high economic indicators and does not 
prevent bureaucratization and other defects so well 
known to us from our own experience. The problemati- 
cal nature of the practice of elections, like self-manage- 
ment as a whole, is associated with us by no means with 
the fact that incompetent masses would elect the 


“wrong” people but with the fact that, given the absence 
of genuine economic independence, under conditions 
where state property and the administration thereof have 
not been transferred to the jurisdiction of the enterprises 
themselves, that is, qualitative changes in the system of 
production relations have not occurred, both the insti- 
tution of elections and the establishment of workforce 
councils would become “games” which would ultimately 
only kill off the desire 10 become involved in this. 


I am convinced that, considering what has been said, we 
not only may but must be “ahead of the planet entire” in 
questions of economic democracy. Otherwise we will 
either slide into bureaucratic technocratism or will be 
forced to no longer simply creatively assimilate the 
experience of the West but also copy some of its essential 
characteristics. | am not sure that all or almost all the 
participants in the debate under way in the country are 
aware of the social and political consequences to which 
this could lead. 


G. Diligenskiy. It is important to consider that the 
question of economic democracy goes far in its signifi- 
cance beyond the framework of problems of rational 
economic management. A poll conducted at the start of 
the 1980's in West European countries showed that the 
majority of people working for wages supports the elec- 
tivity of enterprise directors. The demand for economic 
democracy is evidently beginning to express a mass 
social need, and under these conditions the struggle for 
such democracy is becoming an essential component of 
the general process of democratization and the enhance- 
ment of the role of the working people in the running of 
society. In a certain sense the dynamics of this struggle 
and its role in the development of the mass democratic 
consciousness are more important than the dynamics of 
the specific forms of, say, intra-firm management. 
Things are approximately the same in our society—the 
electivity of administrators could help overcome the 
passiveness of the masses and develop their interest in 
independent and active participation in social affairs. 
For this reason I am closer to S. Peregudov's viewpoint, 
although I understand also the importance of the prob- 
lems raised by A. Migranyan. 


But now, perhaps, is the time to speak about the question 
of the separation of powers, bringing it somewhat “closer 
to earth,” as far as possible, what is more, and concen- 
trating attention on problems of the relations between 
the “bureaucratic” and political spheres and the central 
and local authorities. 


A. Migranyan. However odd this may sound, | would 
like first to say a few words in defense of bureaucracy. 
There is an “ideal type” of rational bureaucracy 
described by Weber which, as he showed, raises the 
process of the formulation and adoption of decisions 
within the framework of large organizations to a quali- 
tatively higher level. 
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trend toward the broadening of interaction between the 
civil society and the state and towar. the surmounting of 
the state's exclusiveness and seclusion from society. That 
this process 1s occurring one-sidedly and that the winners 
therefrom are primarily the most influential strata of 
society is a different matter. But neither are the forces 
opposed to them imactive, and im this sphere also the 
confrontation of authoritanan and democratic trends is 
assuming an increasingly acute nature. 


As a whole, | believe that a relatively intensive process of 
the bureaucracy's adaptation to the changes occurring in 
bourgeois society is under way. Despite its inherent 
aspiration both to hypertrophied growth and a strength- 
ening of political and other positions, Western bureav- 
cracy may, | beleve, be described as a functional burcau- 
cracy performing simultaneously both class and socially 
useful functions. It is an essential organic part of the 
“system” and, by and large, carns its keep pretty well. 


A. Migranyan. | largely agree with you, Sergey Petrovich, 
but | insist, as before, on my assertion concerning the 
serious threat to democracy which the 
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sot! had in the intellectual sphere already been prepared. 
It may be said that a civil society, which immediately 
became a support of the new policy, which was not, 
unfortunately, the case in the two other spheres, had 
already taken shape with us here. In the last 3 years we 
have in practice switched to controlled democracy in the 
intellectual sphere. There are signs that we have already 
taken or in the near future will take the final step and 
achieve full democracy, with all the attributes of demo- 
cratic culture, in this sphere. 


We would not, I believe, have been able to make this 
transition had a transition (at least at the level of ideas 
and words, that is, the public consciousness) toward the 
“de-statization™ of ownership and the civil society and 
the formation of various interests autonomous of the 
state and their institutionalization not emerged. This, 
evidently, is the route which we will have to take (for 
more than one decade, perhaps) until there is a reverse 
imversion in relations between society and the state and 
public ownership in the cooperative-associated form 
takes precedence over state ownership, and the eco- 
nomic sphere is freed from strnct tutelage and regulation 
on the part of the state. 


But in order that this process progress successfully in the 
economic sphere it is essential at this stage even to take 
serious steps in respect of democratization of the polit)- 
cal sphere. This process is most complex since it is 
essential here to extract from the “belly” of the party the 


party's supervision relations between various interests 
which have emerged as the result of the institutionaliza- 
tion of the civil society, which, in turn, has been swal- 


Retention for the party of the role of supreme and final 
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development of socialist socioeconomic relations nor 
that of the political culture of the masses would lead to 
no good. The more so if such forms represent a simple 
copying of those which have evolved under capitalist 
conditions. I do not rule out, for example, the fact that a 


servative, nationalist and great power-chauvinist ten- 
dencies of the mass consciousness and nostalgia for the 
former “order”. 


Al the same time | sensed in your arguments 
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processes are by nature multivarniant and always 
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an clement of the unforeseen, and they may be regulated 


trary to its very nature: the development of democracy 
will be genuine, and not forma! and illusory, only in the 
event of it being directed by the indepeadesi activity 
and initiative of the masses. 


It ss correct that democratization under our conditions is 
in need of control, but this latter should consist not only 
and not so much of theregulation and “imposition of 
democracy” by way of command as of the creation of the 
conditions the most conducive to the development of 


its rigidity. We recall the history of the “great 


owing to 
crisis” of 1929-1933. The capitalist economy had at that 
time reached an | rom which it could hardly have 


new social movements also confront the state, but, as 
distinct from parties, they do not struggle for power and 
are for this reason organizations of a “secondary” cate- 


tutional enshrinement of such a role, that is, the subor- 
dination of public organizations to the party, would, as 
our own expenence has shown, lead both to a weakening 
of the political activity of the party itself and to the 
atrophy of these organizations. In advancing the formula 
of the unions and youth and women’s organizations as 
the party's “transmission belts” to the people Lenin by 
no Means, it seems to me, intended that this be achieved 
with the aid of a decree or the constitution. The party, 
according to Lenin, was to achieve such a situation by its 
entire activity, work in the masses and the influence of 
its members and activists. When, however, the leading 
role of the party, in relation to the soviets included, was 
decreed from above, it was no longer necessary to exert 
particular efforts for this. As a result we obtained what 
we have currently. 
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mass struggle emerged in the course of this process. The 
gap between the authorities and the masses which had 
come to light in 1983-1984 is hereby being successfully 
negotiated. 


The significance of this process should not, of course, be 
exaggerated. On the one hand it is as yet a question 
basically of Managua (although this 1s quite something in 
itself: approximately half a million inhabitants out of the 
country’s population of 3.5 million reside in the capital). 
On the other, there are also objective obstacles in the way 
of realization of this trend. It is contradicted by the very 
principle of the vertical, strictly centralized organization 
of the FSLN which is associated with its origins as a 
military-political organization and which inevitably 
intensified under war conditions. Besides, this process 
has brought abo .t resistance on the part of government 
bodies and mini.tries, which have perceived it as inter- 
ference in their affairs and as an attempt to create 
alternative authorities. 


There is a whole number of problems at the enterprises 
also: genuine self-management presupposes that one 
regard the enterprise as one’s own, which may be imag- 
ined in respect of a state-run, but by no means of a 
private enterprise. In the latter case this could, of course, 
be a form of worker control. However, if the main 
objective task dictated by a most difficult economic 
situation is 4 Maximum increase in production and an 
upsurge in productivity and, consequently, the owner's 
profits, it is unrealistic to expect the workers to fully 
identify their own interests with those of the enterprise 
and, given a lively and thriving proprictor, perceive 
themselves as the authority. In any event, some addi- 
tional conditions are needed for this. 


But the main problem is, «t would seem, that age-old 
passiveness andsubmissiveness and, simultaneously, 
dependent meod in respect of any authority, be it the 
government, the boss or the village cacique fostered by 
centuries of oppression and dependent development 
which permeate the whole of society from top to bottom 
and which are disappearing extremely slowly. But even 
granted al! these defects, the experience of implementa- 
tion of local, popular democracy in Nicaragua, unparal- 
leled as yet, merits the closest attention. 


In parallel with the restructuring of the activity of the 
mass organizations the FSLN radically changed its pol- 
icy im respect of the peasantry: the mass allotment of 
private-peasant land began initially in the areas of the 
greatest landiessness and subsequently throughout the 
country as of 1$85. In 1985 the land was distributed 
mainly thanks to the manorial possessions and also by 
way of the parceling out of some state farms. A new 
agrarian reform law was enacted at the start of 1986, in 
accordance with which the maximum dimensions of 
land ownership not liable to alienation was lowered 
10-fold compared with 1981 (from 370 hectares on the 
Pacific coast and 740 hectares in the remaining areas to 


37 and 74 hectares respectively). Thanks to these mea- 
sures, the Sandinistas managed to strengthen their social 
base and break the trends in the mood of the peasantry, 
of which the counterrevolution had begun to take advan- 
tage. But at the same time these measures led to a sharp 
decline in the production of a principal export crop— 
cotton—inasmuch as it was the cotton plantations which 
had constituted a considerable part of the land redistrib- 
uted among the peasants. Fearing further confiscations, 
the cotton producers cut back their sowings of this crop, 
which requires big capital investments and simulta- 


neously significant labor expenditure. 


Observance of a balance between the production of 
export crops securing currency for imports and the 
production of cereals intended for internal consumption 
became a most of the FSLN’s agricul- 
tural policy. In 1979-1984 the ban on free trade and the 
low state purchase prices of cereals consumed within the 
country led to a fall in the production of the basic 
foodstuffs. At the same time, however, export crops were 
the subject of priority stimulation, in pricing policy 
included. The radicalization of the agrarian reform and, 
particularly, the authorization in 1986 of free trade in 
corn and beans made it possible to rectify the situation 
relatively quickly and improve supplies to the popula- 
tion appreciably. However, the violation in 1985-1986 of 
the principle which had been proclaimed earlier of the 
preservation of efficiently operating private property 
caused the discontent of the rural bourgeoisie and was 
not slow in being reflected in exports (although the 
policy of their stimulation continued, payments in hard 
currency included). Therefore the Sandinistas are 
endeavoring at the present time to infringe the private 
sector by expropriations to the minimum, catering for 
those in need of land mainly thanks to state property, 
which in the past year was almost halved.* As a whole, 
the Sandinistas believe that, although there are sti'l 
landless peasants in the country, the bulk of the trans- 
formations in the countryside has already been accorm- 
plished, and the private owners who remain are fully on 
the side of the revolution.’ 


Nonetheless, despite the balanced nature and flexibility 
of the Sandinistas’ agrarian policy, the basis thereof is, 
evidently, a certain duality connected with an actual 
contradiction of reality. Some 4-5 agricultural crops are 
and will for a long time to come remain the fulcrum of 
Nicaragua's economy. Whence the Sandinistas’ constant 
endeavor to make the agrarian transformations the least 
painful and not to undermine the large farms which are 
operating successfully. At the same time, however, the 
main political support of the FSLN in the countryside 
are the middie and small peasantry and agricultural 
workers. 


The economic expediency of the preservation of large- 
scale agro-exporting farms, whether in private or state 
form, 1 obvious. However, the history of agrarian 
reform in Nicaragua shows very clearly that the attempts 
to “surmount” the political logic of the revolutionary 
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process in the name of economic efficiency and disregard 
(as contrary to the tasks of socioeconomic development) 
the demands of the peasantry embodied in the slogan 
“The Land to Those Who Work It!” are fraught with 
serious political complications for the revolutionary 
authorities. 


The Sandinist government's relations with the peasantry 
on the one hand and the mass organizations on the other 
are merely individual manifestations of a problem com- 
mon to all revolutions—the correlation of politics and 
economics. In a society emerging from revolution poli- 


nance of the political sphere is connected also with the 
specifics of revolutions effecting a movement beyond the 
confines of immature, underdeveloped capitalism, the 
different development procedure noted by V.I. Lenin 
and the different transition “to the creation of the basic 
prerequisites of civilization.”* Under these conditions 
the main weapon of the social and economic transfor- 
mation of society is political power. For this reason the 
central task of the revolutionary vanguard subordinating 
all others is the strengthening of this power, a decisive 
component of which is the expansion and deepening of 
its social base. Political logic at the first stage thereby 
inevitably becomes the dominant of the entire post- 
revolution strategy, of a most important component 
thereof—the economic course—included. The basis of 
its principal directions such as providing for the working 
people's basic requirements, maintaining the minimum 
level of their real income, expanding employment and 
transferring land to the peasants are not economic regu- 
larities but political necessity. The entire set of economic 
problems born of backwardness and the very revolution- 
ary transformation of the socioeconomic sphere cannot 
be tackled successfully merely by economic methods, 
without regard for the refracting impact of the political 
sphere on all economic processes without exception. 


No less important is something else also: as distinct from 
the economy, where there are strict inhibitors of an 
objective nature, the political sphere affords the revolu- 
tionary authorities far greater opportunities for maneu- 
ver making it possible to soften and neutralize inevitable 
economic difficulties. '° 


But the “compensating” possibilities of the political 
sphere are far from limitless. The greater the passage of 
time, to a greater extent do the results of economic policy 
influence the working people's political will. The imple- 
mentation of socioeconomic transformations geared to 
the long term must be linked with efficient short-term 
economic policy inasmuch as in time (if, of course, mass 
extra-cconomic compulsion is not employed) it is it 
which becomes a most important component of a 
strengthening of the hegemony of the revolutionary 
forces in society.'' Rooted here, of course, is an objec- 
tive contradiction, whose solution constitutes a principal 


difficulty of the revolutionary authorities: in order to be 
efficient economic policy has to proceed primarily from 
the regularities of the economy, their violation leading 
sooner or later to the undermining of consensus and, 
consequently, the social basis of power. At the same 
time, however, this violation is practically inevitable as a 
consequence of the above-mentioned objective primacy 
of political logic over economic logic in the transitional 
period. 


It needs to be mentioned that it is a question precisely of 
political logic, whose essence is the mobilization of the 
forces constituting the social base of the revolution. 
Policy and political methods, including the political 
component of the economic course, cannot be identified 
with and reduced to command-administrative methods, 
although there is no doubt that it is here, in the primacy 
of the political sphere, that there reside the objective 
roots of state-bureaucratic distortions and a danger that 
the autonomy of policy could be and very often is 
perceived by the revolutionary vanguard as an opportu- 
nity for total arbitrariness in respect of the economy. 


There is for each stage of the revolutionary process, 
evidently, a particular correlation of political and eco- 
nomic ingredients. Its disturbance in this direction or the 
other always entails a threat to the revolutionary author- 
ities. In post-revolution Russia the attempt to switch 
from war to peace by way of a further strengthening of 
political (war-communism) methods of leadership of the 
economy brought about a political crisis in the spring of 
1921, the way out of which was the NEP. In Nicaragua in 
1983-1984, on the other hand, the preponderance in 
favor of the purely economic constituents of the FSLN’s 
economic policy based from the very outset on NEP 
principles led under the conditions of the war to a 
disturbance of the political consensus and also to a threat 
of crisis. It was logical that the way out of this situation 
was an intensification of the purely political aspects of 
the front’s entire activity, primarily the imparting of a 
political nature to the agarian reform. 


All that has been said does not mean that the correlation 
of the economics and politics in the transitional period is 
strict and predetermined once for all. On the contrary, 

the accomplishment of a transition from immature cap- 
italism to a new social and economic formation is 
connected in the long term with the gradual surmounting 
of the domination of political logic and a growth of 
elements of economic self-regulation. It would seem that 
it was this which was the basis of Lenin's concept of the 
NEP as an economic policy and management of the 
economy chiefly by economic means and proceeding 
from economic regularities, although the most important 
prerequisites of this transition are, according to Lenin, 
the decisive political gains of the revolution: the ouster of 
the political power of the bourgeoisie and the establish- 
ment of public ownership of the means of production. '? 
The complete surmounting of the primacy of the politi- 
cal sphere is possible only at the end of the transition 





period, when the new system relies on a self-regulating 
economic basis. The latter, evidently, is the criterion of 
the completion of the transitional period. 


IV 


As of 1985 the country’s economic situation deteriorated 
sharply: to the increasingly severe consequences of the 
war and the structural shifts in the world capitalist 
economy’? was added a new factor—the embargo 
imposed in May 1985 by the United States. The block- 
ade proved to be a particularly severe blow to the 
Nicaraguan economy owing to the extreme weakness of 
the relations between its individual sectors, the majority 
of which was locked into the corresponding industries in 
the United States, and Nicaragua's dependence on raw 
material, equipment and energy imports. All this forced 
the Sandinistas to essentially abandon the policy pro- 
claimed in preceding years of the reconstruction and 
development of the economy and, winding down the 
majority of economic projects, to switch to a policy of 
“survival”. In 1985 they implemented a set of measures 
geared to the economy's adaptation to the current situ- 
ation: consumer subsidies were eliminated, the monetary 
unit was devalued, a parallel currency market was legal- 
ized and state spending on social needs was cut. Simul- 
taneously wages were unfrozen in order to maintain their 
purchasing power, and a new policy on prices, which 
were to compensate for the producer's costs and secure 
for him a certain level of profit, was introduced. The 
peasantry and wage workers of the material production 
sphere received priority in the supply of basic necessi- 
ties. All this, the Sandinistas believed, afforded an 
opportunity for the implementation of a more realistic 
economic policy and, given continuation of the mixed 
nature of the economy, the prevention of a fall in the 
working people's living standard. 


The decisive impact of external factors on Nicaragua's 
economy prevents an objective evaluation of the effi- 
ciency of the Sandinistas’ economic policy. However, 
there is no doubt that the causes of the present economic 
difficulties are not exhausted by the war, the crisis and 
the blockade inasmuch as both internal problems and 
contradictions of the initial economic model and also the 
miscalculations and mistakes in economic policy con- 
nected therewith are becoming increasingly apparent. 


The first such open problem is the entire set of the state's 
relations with the private sector. Throughout the recent, 
economically most difficult years the Sandinistas have 
repeatedly confirmed the long-term nature of the 


adopted economic model. Enterprises of the private 
sector operate in Nicaragua on the same terms as state 
enterprises, and the policy of subsidies and credit for 
both sectors is the same. In addition, private enterprises 
are actually subsidized on a par with state enterprises 
inasmuch as the profitability of both was ensured up to 
1988 thanks to financial levers—the pricing mechanism 
described above, the exaggerated exchange rate of the 
national currency (for importers) and a multiplicity of 
exchange rates at the time of export and import transac- 
tions. 


At the same time Nicaragua has not found an optimum 
correlation of state regulation and the market which 
would enable the state to preserve the commanding 
heights in the economy and at the same time secure the 
necessary scope for private initiative. This problem is 
further intensified by the fact that, despite the initial 
orientation toward economic pluralism, the Sandinistas 
have not managed to avoid the monopoly position of 
various ministries (specifically, controlling foreign and 
domestic trade, resource , construction, trans- 
port), in which particular interests have taken shape. The 
control of the actual economic process is split into 
individual sections under the jurisdiction of various 
departments, which, as a rule, has been to the detriment 
of the producers—both state and private. 


The Sandinistas attempted to solve this problem by way 
of the creation of a special department which would 
coordinate the activity of all economic ministries. Ini- 
tially this was the Ministry of Planning, which was 
headed by a member of the national leadership; then, as 
of 1985, by the Planning and Budget Secretariat attached 
to the office of the president of the republic. Practice, 
however, has shown that under Nicaragua's conditions 
engaging in any detailed current forward planning, par- 
ticularly in directive form, is impossible. Neither a 
l-year nor 3-year plan has yet been fulfilled. Of course, 
the main reason for this is the war, but it is more than 
just a question of this, evidently. It is extremely difficult 
in general practicably planning the development of a 
small unstable economy which is decisively dependent 
on external conditions. In addition, as the experience of 
the socialist countries also shows, centralized planning 
by no means spares an economy the domination of 
departmental interests. In all probability, the introduc- 
tion of a strict planning system (had this been possible) 
under Nicaragua's conditions would only have intensi- 
fied the majority of economic problems, particularly 
those connected with the functioning of the private 
sector. 


In practice the task of coordination of the Nicaraguan 
economy las been entrusted to the financial system. The 
main lever of state regulation has been credit and mon- 
etary policy. The main instrument of this policy in 
1985-1987 was a system of prices and subsidies (via the 
difference in exhcnage rates) for private and state enter- 
prises designed, as the Sandinistas intended, to stimulate 
increased production. In practice this meant that the 








Indeed, for some producers, particularly those involved 
in the cultivation of agricultural crops with a short 


As a whole, however, this policy led to quite serious 
economic consequences. The relative price system was 
put in disarray, which deprived the state of the possibil- 
ity of influencing the economy in the right direction. The 
result of the artificial reduction in the price of imports 


main source of coverage of which (to the extent of 70 
percent) was emission. Unchecked price increases began, 
and inflation in 3 years went out of control and, having 
amounted to 1,500 percent by the end of 1987, reduced 
to nothing the majority of the ostensible advantages of 
such a policy. As a result by 1987 the national monetary 
unit had ceased to perform the role of basic means of 
circulation. The country’s economy had in fact been 
dollarized, to which both its open nature and the policy 
of the government, which was paying exporters a bonus 
in hard currency, contributed. The dollar essentially 
became the sole real means of access to the majority of 
material benefits. Under such conditions the most prof- 
itable sphere of activity was not productive but specula- 


tive. 


All this could not have failed to have been reflected in 
the position of the working people. Inflation undermined 
the purchasing power of wages, which, despite the con- 
stant increases, ceased to be a living wage. The govern- 
ment attempted to prevent a fall in the living standard 
with the aid of subsidies for the basic consumer 
“basket,” the creation of worker-support centers directly 
at the enterprises and so forth. However, as a whole, 
these measures proved ineffective inasmuch as the sub- 
sidizing of the basic set of consumer commodities cre- 
ated additional strain for the entire economic system and 


However, the vast majority of the tradesmen or, rather, 
tradeswomen are wives and the relatives of those who 
receive a wage. It is frequently the sale of home-made 
items and petty profiteering which are the main source of 


Chaos in the financial system and inflation have brought 
about a number of negative processes in the social 


These processes, which affect primarily the strata which 


of the church hierarchy—the most 
sighted political opponent of the FSLN.'* The govern- 
ment'’s repeated attempts to combat profiteering by 
administrative methods have not, as a rule, had an 
economic effect and have politically proved harmful 
even insofar as the boundary between people working for 
wages and the “infor nal” is in reality disappearing. 
Many of the “profiteers” and “antisocial” clements 
against whom efforts have been made to mobilize public 
opinion were in the recent past workers and peasants. 
that is, precisely those on whom the FSLN principally 
relies. 


All that has been said testifies, in our view, that the 
specific economic problems—inflation, the purchasing 
power of wages—will sooner or later inevitably become 
most important political issues. No force opposed to the 
Sandinistas has as yet been able to “capitalize” on the 





difficulties begin to grow into mass political protest. The 
political need for a reform designed to solve the main 
problems of the functioning of a mixed economy was 


unrealistic.'’ The adopted measures are, evidently, the 
sole possible way out of the current situation and open in 
principle practicable paths, it would seem, for the stabi- 


from the economy's actual possibilities. On the other, the 
refusal to grant a general increase in the nominal wage 


(on condition of a halt to or a slowing of price mses) 1s to 
ensure the preservation of its purchasing power for the 
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described above. The representatives of industnal 


Just a month after the start of the economic reform the 
Opposition attempted to take advantage of the current 
situation and test the strength of the Sandinist regime, 
organizing in (Nandaym) a demonstration demanding 
the formation of a “national salvation” government. 
And both the severity of the Sandinistas’ reaction (the 
arrest of the most active participants in the demonstra- 
tion, the temporary shutdown of opposition radio sia- 
tions and newspapers, expulsion of the American ambas- 
sador) and, to a certain extent, the very proclamation of 
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7. The private sector's share of farming in Nicaragua 
amounted at the start of 1988 to 61 percent. The biggest 
reduction was sustained by manonal ownership (over 
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[Editorial report} Moscow MIROVAYA EKONOMIKA 
| MEZHDNU OTNOSHENIYA in Rus- 
sian No |, for January 1988 publishes on pages 97-115 
the “International Review: Current Problems of World 











elections. However, Shamberg notes, “the closer an 
election is to the local level the more important party 
anal- 


[Editorial report] 18160006q Moscow MIROVAYA 
EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSH- 
ENIYA in Russian No |, for January 1989 publishes on 
pages 105-110, as the second part of the “International 


Helmut Kohl to Moscow on 24-27 October. They note 
the importance of Soviet- West German relations, both in 
the foreign policies of the two countnes and in European 
affairs overall. Kohl's visit was particularly important 


ments signed during the visit, especially in the area of 
note Kohl's and Gorbachev's discussions of arms control 
issues and the “All-European Process.” 


Next, the authors state, “the visit of the president 
France to the USSR at the end of last year was awaited 
with great interest, in particular, because 1988 was 


less, they note that France is continuing its “ambitious” 
nuclear “buildup,” and that French public opinion sees 
maintaining its own national nuclear deterrent as funda- 
mental to France's place in the world. 


In conclusion, the authors mention in passing Gor- 
bachev's meeting with Italian Prime Minister de Mita, 


[Editorial report] 18160006q Moscow MIROVAYA 
EKONOMIKA I MEZHDUNARODNYYE OTNOSH- 
ENIYA publishes on pages 110-115, as part of the 
“International Review: Current Problems of World Pol- 
itics (1 September 1988-30 November 1989),” a 3,700- 
word article by V. Avakov entitled “Southern Africa—A 
Settlement Is Possibic.” 
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[Text] Alois Mock, vice chancellor and foreign minister 
of the Austrian Republic, in our country on an official 
visit at the invitation of the Soviet Government, visited 
the institute. The high guest had a meeting with IMEMO 
deputy directors O.N. Bykov and V.A. Martynov, corre- 
sponding members of the USSR Academy of Sciences. In 
the course of the discussion there was an exchange of 
opinions concerning, specifically, the various directions 
and possibilities of the development of creative ties and 
interaction between scholars and public figures of both 
countries in the struggle for peace and the strengthening 
of security and cooperation in Europe and also globally. 


A. Mock expounded to a research group of the institute's 
staff his views on the present state and prospects of the 
development of relations between the two states and 
peoples in the light of the current problems and tasks of 
European and world politics. In his opinion, there are at 
the present time many good opportunities for the further 
expansion and intensification of these traditionally 
friendly relations—guided by the new thinking. The 
reforms in the USSR in the perestroyka process are 
revealing new, propitious prospects for tne development 
of bilateral trade and economic relations and S&T coop- 
eration, in which Austria is interested. The broadening 
of contacts should be the two countries’ specific contri- 
bution, A. Mock emphasized, to the business of an 
improvement in the international-political climate in 
Europe and in the world as a whole. 


Meetings were held in the MEMO editorial office 
between Chief Editor G.G. Diligenskiy, doctor of histor- 
ical sciences, and deputy chief editors LS. Tselishchev, 
candidate of economic sciences, and S.V. Chugrov, can- 
didate of historical sciences, and representatives of the 
American Bureau of National Affairs (BNA) informa- 
tion and publishing firm—Vice President (Kh. Yar- 
rington) and editor S. Hersh. 


The BNA is a well-known firm specializing in the field of 
information for business circles, scientists and the gen- 
eral public on economic, legal and social issues and the 
activity of the administration and Congress. The com- 
pany is represented in the fields of publishing, “elec- 
tronic information” involving the use of its own data 
banks, special film products, the organization of sympo- 
sia and conferences and so forth. 


Discussion of a program of cooperation between MEMO 
and the BNA begun this summer in Washington was 
continued in the course of the conversations. The parties 
reached final agreement on the publication in the United 
States in English of a digest of the best articles and 
material of the journal of recent years entitled “Pere- 
stroyka of Thinking. World Economics and Politics 
Through the Eyes of Soviet Scholars”. The agreement on 
publication of this book was signed between the All- 
Union Copyright Agency, MEMO and the BNA. It is 
anticipated that the digest will be made available to 
readers not only of the United States but also West 
European and Asian countries also. The well-known 
American publishers Wiley and Sons are also a partner 
in the publication. 


There was preliminary study of possible directions of 
further cooperation: the preparation of regular digests of 
annotations of articles and material of the journal, their 
incorporation in the BNA’s data banks, the regular 
periodical publication in the United States of digests of 
MEMO articles, bilateral exchange of material for pub- 
lication and so forth. 


The BNA. delegation was received by Academician 
Ye.M. Primakov, director of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences IMEMO. 


(Kh. Yarrington) and S. Hersh visited the International 
Scientific and Techaical Information Center and the 
“Tsentinauchfilm” studio. They also met the manage- 
ment of the Documentary Film Studio. 


To conclude the visit the delegation made a trip to 
Tallinn. 


Contacts between the parties will continue. 


K. Linden (director) and Y. Kim (deputy director), 
leaders of the Institute of Chinese and Soviet Studies at 
G. Washington University (United States), were guests 
of the IMEMO. In the course of the discussion with siaff 
of the Pacific Studies Department the gucsts gained a 
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detailed idea of the fields of their Soviet colleagues’ 
research, the changes in the work of our scholars and 
specialists brought about by the general atmosphere of 
revolutionary restructuring in the country and current 
and long-term tasks. The American scholars, for their 
part, described the nature and problems of the research 
activity of the organization they represent. There was an 
exchange of opinions on a number of problems of the 
Asia-Pacific region and ways and means of the concerted 
solution of the contradictions and conflicts which exist 
here. The importance and urgency of a strengthening of 
bilateral scientific and creative contacts and interaction 
were noted. 


Heinz Timmermann, employee of the Federal Institute 
of East European and International Problems (Cologne, 
FRG), was a guest of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
IMEMO. In the course of a meeting with leading special- 
ists of the Department of Social and Domestic Policy 
Problems of Developed Capitalist Countries he was 
notified in detail about the main areas of RAD being 
performed by this important subdivision of the IMEMO 
and the successes and difficulties observed here. Two key 
questions were of interest to the guest primarily: how the 
reorientation of Soviet foreign policy in respect of West 
Europe was proceeding and also what the evaluation of 
the economic relations of the USSR and the FRG was. 
Having obtained exhaustive answers, H. Timmermann 
observed that the FRG had a great interest in positive 
results of the political and economic restructuring in the 
Soviet Union: economic interaction between the two 
countries would be successful only if the necessary 
correspondence of their economic development levels 
were achieved. According to him, the SPD particularly is 
greatly interested :n the revision currently under way in 
the USSR of the long-standing negative assessments of a 
political nature and the role of Western social democracy 
and the state. Whereas previously, the scholar said, 
merely the problem of ensuring peace and disarmament 
was a common problem for us, now questions of the 
correlation of the state and the market, the economy and 
the ecology and so forth are moving to the forefront here. 
Whence there naturally ensues the need for the improve- 
ment and development of cooperation between the two 
countries’ social screntists and their mutual understand- 


Candidate of Philosophica. Sciences Guenther Baum- 
gart, chief editor of the journal GESELLSCHAFTS WIS- 
SENSCHAFTLICHE BEITRAEGE (GDR), visited the 
MEMO editorial office. This press organ publishes in 
German translation articles and reviews of Soviet 
authors from our leading scholarly publications, from 
MEMO included. The guest met and had a discussion 
with Candidate of Economic Sciences 1S. Tselishchev, 
deputy chief editor of MEMO, in the course of which the 
parties exchanged information on their current activity 
and discussed a number of current problems and tasks of 
a nature common to both of them and possibilities and 
ways of expanding and improving interaction. 


Interest in the activity of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
IMEMO was displayed by a delegation of the Movement 
of Japanese Photographers for a World Without Nuclear 
Weapons headed by its chairman, Shigeo Hayashi, which 
was in the Soviet Union at the invitiation of the Soviet 
Committee for the Defense of Peace. In the course of a 
meeting and discussion with staff of the Pacific Studies 
Department the guests inquired about the current fea- 
tures of perestroyka in the USSR and its achievements 
and problems. S. Hayashi expressed his sense of satisfac- 
tion in connection with the policy of glasnost being 
pursued in our country, emphasizing here that auspi- 
cious new prospects are now opening up for the devei- 
opment of the relations and extensive contacts of repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet and Japanese public. A whole 
group of questions put by members of the delegation 
concerned problems of removal of the consequences of 
the accident at the AES in Chernoby! and the influence 
which this event exerted on the public consciousness. 
Having evaluated positively the return of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan, the guests requested that this process, 
exceptionally important for the strengthening of peace 
and security in Asia, be described more comprehensively 
and in greater detail. The discussion took place in a 
friendly, frank atmosphere. 


Riyad Nazim, correspondent of the Lebanese journal AR 
NAHAR, visited the institute. He displayed interest in 
the research activity of the IMEMO workforce and 
raised a numher of questions concerning certain ampli- 
fications of an understanding of Soviet rules of law 
regulating the creation of joint ventures on USSR terri- 
tory, specifically with reference to the possibilities of the 
use of Arab capital. 
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[M. Belyayev report: “We Are Getting To Know One 
Another”] 


[Text] 


Meetings between the American Internationa! Leaders 
Center and the USSR Youth Organizations Committee 
are traditional. The latest seminar under the motto “View 
of the World” was held in the resort township of Steam- 
boat Springs (Colorado). Representatives of business and 
scientific circles, employees of foreign economic depart- 
ments, specialists in the field of the ecology, ideology and 
law and journalists of the two countries had an opportu- 
nity to exchange opinions on the most urgent problems of 


the present day. 
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M. Belyayev, head of a department of the MEMO journal. 
took part in the seminar as cochairman of the “Problems 
of Bilateral Trade” group. 


American companies, specialists from the United States 
noted, are in principle displaying great interest in the 
Soviet market, br: many of them are operating with 
extreme caution, having taken up a kind of wait-and-see 
position. This is explained to a considerable extent by 
the negative stereotypes. concerning transactions on the 
Soviet market which have taken shape and a certain 
distrust of partners from the USSR. In this connection 
the American specialists called attention to the fact that 
it was so important to inform one another of the eco- 
nomic position of the two countries and the main trends 
of their economic development. They emphasized that 
actual steps along the path of economic transformations 
in the Soviet Union are for American businessmen the 
best proof of the partner's reliability and long-term 
nature and break down the barriers of mistrust better 
than any words and assurances. The impression now is 
that the majority of American firms is confident of the 
irreversibility of the economic reforms in the USSR, and 
this is engendering optimism concerning the future of 
bilateral relations. 


At the same time American experts called attention also 
to negative phenomena in the Soviet economy, which are 
preventing economic relations gathering the proper pace. 


It is a question primarily of prod»-t quality and the 
insufficient competence of a num «. of executives mov- 
ing onto the foreign market. Businessmen who are accus- 
tomed to deciding questions rapidly and precisely do not 
like the undeveloped negotiating procedure, the pro- 
tracted timescale of negotiations and the impossibility of 
obtaining the necessary information about the Soviet 
market. And whereas for large corporations this is 
merely an “inconvenience,” for small firms the time 
factor is frequently decisive. Also burdensome for many 
of them is the financial expenditure connected with 
lengthy negotiations, whose outcome is, moreover, not 
always clear. For this reason many representatives of 
small business are not venturing to strike up contacts 
with Soviet businessmen, although are very interested in 
market expansion. Yet they are often the exponents of 
knowhow in the sphere of high technology and are 
prepared to cooperate on terms which are highly advan- 
tageous to us. 


Unfortunately, the American side sees no possibility of 
the abolition in the immediate future of the CoCom lists, 
which are under the jurisdiction of the Defense Depart- 
ment, and the Jackson-Vanik Amendment. At the same 
time, American experts believe, the problem is partly 
soluble in nontraditional ways. It is primarily a question 
of small firms, which it is contemplated exempting from 
the effect of the CoCom lists. The establishment of 
relations at state level could be a kind of flanking 
maneuver also. Direct relations with the states would 
make it possible to solve many questions more promptly 


and efficiently. The American experts recommended 
that special attention be given such contacts in connec- 
tion also with the fact that direct regulation of foreign 
economic activity is increasingly dropping down to state 
level. 


{S. Kuik), chief economist of the U.S. Congress’ Joint 
Economic Committee, caxamined the possibilities of 
bilateral economic relations through the prism of U.S. 
economic problems. He distinguished primarily the siz- 
able federal budget and foreign payments imbalances. 
The borrowing to which the United States ha: resorted 
recently is by no means the best way out of the situation, 
not to mention the fact that such a situation cannot go on 
indefinitely. 


The federal budget problem, he observed, could in 
principle be alleviated by a spurring of economic growth. 
But people are simply afraid to stimulate the economy 
currently lest it provoke a crisis: after all, the present 
upturn has been unusually long—6 years. 


Such are the “domestic economic” difficulties, which are 
theoretically being overcome by way of a stimulation of 
foreign transactions. But the foreign trade problems 
themselves are no less acute. The U.S. trade deficit has 
assumed disquieting proportions. A decline in demand 
in the United Staies and, correspondingly, a reduction in 
imports are unlikely. Consequently, it is necessary to 
speed up exports. But this is very difficult: after all, 
everyone wants to sell. It is a good thing, (S. Kuik) 
continued, that China has not as yet planned an export 
boom. This was a joke, of course, but one with a 
meaning. In importing excessively in the past the United 
States cranked up the economy of other countries. 
Hardly anyone is prepared to perform such a role under 
present conditions. 


“How, then, to break onto the foreign market?” (S. Kuik) 
asks. For convenience of analysis he proposed study of 
three types of potential partners: the developed capitalist 
countnes, the devcloping world and countries with a 
nonmarket economy. 


In West Europe the key country is the FRG, but there is 
practically no economic growth there. A kind of “pros- 
perity” for itself is observed. The United States is 
etiempting to influence the FRG and prompt it to 
stimulate the economy, but without success as yet. The 
Common Market is locked into itself. 


The Japanese economy is dynamic, but th try 
imports little, and then mainly from its own 1 rhe 
United States’ share is small, and for this reaso.. .. -re is 
scant potential here for a reduction in the American 
trade deficit. In other words, reliance on partners in 
these states will hardly result in appreciable benefits for 
the United States. 





believes that the problem would easily be solved if there 
were a recourse to borrowing and cites the examples of 


patna in soengthentag the Soviet cxsnamy 
and, accordingly, granting credit. 


tional credit sphere, and this is a good example of how it 
needs to act in other fields also. 


The question of participation in international organiza- 
tions is important. In principle this ‘s essential. But the 
mechanism of many of them is oriented toward coun- 


difficulties when participating in the GATT. 


An expert appraisal, more precisely, American business 
people's view of our economy and the prospects of 
bilateral economic relations was presented by J. Griffin, 
president of the American-Soviet Trade and Economic 
Council (ASTEC). 


In his opinion, it is necessary before approaching a 
solution of problems of bilateral relations to get a clear 
idea of one’s partners’ positions. The overall amount of 
Soviet-American foreign trade is modest. A turnover of 
approximately $2.7 billion, and supplies of American 
grain to the USSR account for the lion's share, what is 
more. The remaining amount is “apportioned” roughly 


that only 5 percent of the purchasers of its products, 
disapproving of relations with the Soviet Union, 
“switch” to another corporation. Ford loses $3 billion. 
And this is more than all of Soviet-American trade. The 
cautiousness of American businessmen in such a situa- 
tion is, I believe, understandable. 


J. Griffin considers an important obstacle to the devel- 
opment of bilateral relations the bureaucratic mecha- 
nism of the management of Soviet foreign economic 
relations—inflexible and complicated. And if we add to 
this the problem of the quality of the goods.... 


Difficulties are created also by the lack of information 
and the most elementary references. incompetent offi- 
cials are encountered also, it being very difficult to deal 
with them. Comprehensive information and prompt 
communications are needed. This would threaten no 
one, yet their absence does irreparable damage. The 
partner's trust and his confidence that the undertaking is 
important to both parties perform an essential role given 
today’s competition. American business people fre- 
quently get an impression of their Soviet partners’ lack of 
concern and seriousness. They, for their part, prepare for 
each meeting thoroughly, down to the translation of their 
documents into Russian, and expect a similar level of 
preparation from their future partner. 


J. Griffin expounded his view of the problem of joint 
ventures. From the viewpoint of the Soviet economy the 
interest is understandable: it is possible in this way to 
obtain technology and imitate management methods, 
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substitute for imports (grain particularly) with national 
production; economize on currency, attract capital 
investments, develop economic relations with the West. 


And what are the advantages for the West? The usual 
reply is: raw material, manpower. But this is significant 
if the product is intended for export. In the present 
situation, however, when everyone wishes to sell, Amer- 
ican companies are endeavoring to conquer the Soviet 
market. They see here potential for an expansion of 
however, export the products to third countnies—and 
they even consider this preferable—with the conquest of 
“springboards”. The very legislation governing joimt 
ventures is unclear also—the wording, by which it is hard 
to be guided, is too general. But it is at least flexible. Let 
us hope, J. Griffin observed, that its further elaboration 
will not be long in coming. 


It was decided, given the direct assistance of the ASTEC, 
to create a “strike” group of American corporations and 
link them with Soviet enterprises in the most priority 
sectors. In the agrarian sector (it is criminal, my partner 
said, to waste billions on grain purchases when China, 
for example, has in 3 years changed from an importer of 
farm products to an exporter) Nabisco will participate 
from the American side; in power engineering, Chevron; 
transport engineering, Ford; health care, Johnson & 
Johnson and Eastman Kodak; and so forth. 


Speaking of Soviet foreign economic relations, J. Griffin 
emphasized the importance of strict compliance with the 
developed and practically tested “algorithm” of inclu- 
sion in the system of the international division of labor. 
Everyone admires, for example, Japan's successes on the 
world market. The quality of this country's goods goes 
without saying. But it was a different situation even in 
the 1950's. Subsequently, the products were radically 
improved, and advertising, on which no moncy was 
spared, erased the image of the “bad Jap”. Advertising in 
international commerce is by no means a secondary 
business. Economies are inappropriate here. 


Tremendous significance is attached to marketing and 
the single-minded breakthrough onto markets. For 
example, Japan initially determined which commodities 
and of what quality would “move” (automobiles, for 
instance) and created just such a model. And then spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars extra on advertising and 
the “pushing” of the commodity. 


You, J. Griffin developed his idea, are operating differ- 
ently. First you produce something and then attempt to 
sell it with the minimum of advertising. The pattern, 
however, 1s quite particular---the more money you spend 
On promoting your commodities, the greater the sales 
and, accordingly, profits (coefficients have even been 
calculated for each sector). 


J. Griffin links an understanding of the new tasks with 
the personnel problem. Only professionals can hope for 
success under current conditions. Overseas practice for 
people to have a real idea of the level of the demands 
made on this category of employee or the other would 
seem useful in this connection. It is a question not only 
of the training of, say, managers with the appropriaic 
qualifications and breadth of thinking but workers also. 
The first steps have already been taken here, it ts true. 
Thus many of those who will work at the plant in Gorkiy 
which is being built with the assistance of the Ford 
company will undergo industrial practice at the corpo- 
ration’s enterprises in the United States. 


The position of those directly involved in the establish- 
ment of economic relations between our countries would 
seem interesting. S. (Bicklin), president of Potomac 
Group International (Washington), a trading company 
handling American firms’ brokerage and consultation 
operations with the socialist countries, the Soviet Union 
included, believes that the USSR market is very difficult 
and unusual for U.S. companies. The lengthy negotiating 
procedure, which sometimes ends in a refusal without 
any visible reason or explanations from the Soviet side, 
discourages American firms and creates in them a per- 
ception of the unreliability of the situation. Businessmen 
are accustomed to deciding questions promptly, the 
Soviet side, however, operates limply, waits for the 
partner to take the initiative and is inclined to drag out 
the negotiations and make documents unduly detailed. 
Difficulties are caused by a certain divergence between 
the law and practice and the dependence on “custom,” 
on the decisions even of a specific official, who is dealing 
with this question or the other, but who does not always 
have a direct interest in its solution. All this is holding 
the businessmen back, even those who are in principle 
interested in the development of contacts. 


Of course, the positions of the American side are in need 
of critical interpretation. Some things are exaggerated, 
and something is left of past times. But much of what 
merits the most attentive attitude has been grasped also. 
The more so in that neither did the American side 
conceal its difficulties, which need to be eliminated and 
surmounted on the path of the development of contacts. 


Since it is a question of bilateral relations and of a desire 
to develop them, it is not inappropriate to heed the 
partner's opinion. The more so in that the discussion 
was, as a whole, businesslike and respectful. Viewpoints 
were formulated without reticence, entirely candidly. 
Such meetings undoubtedly contribute to mutual under- 
standing and, consequently, the development of rela- 
tions. 


At one session M. Michaels, an official of the U.S. 
Commerce Depariment, said, not without self-criticism 
and apologetically, as it were: “We Americans love to 
teach...." Well, teaching is always useful, particularly 
when the second party displays a desire to learn certain 
lessons for himself. 
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